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China in the Shadow of Communism 


by Walter P. McConaughy 


How have we come so abruptly to the present 
sad and menacing state of affairs in China when 
the National Government was victorious and 
clothed with great international prestige in 1945? 
A strong contributory factor undoubtedly was 
the tragically devitalizing effect on China of a 
decade and a half of struggle against Japanese 
aggression. 

Many observers were not unaware of the de- 
bilitating effects of Japanese encroachment, but 
few appreciated to the full the extent to which the 
Chinese governmental, economic, and social struc- 
ture had been undermined. The collapse on the 
mainland in 1948 and 1949 was in substantial 
measure the evil fruit of that bitter and heroic 
early struggle. 

We cannot seriously believe that the ultimate 
judgment of history will hold our country pri- 
marily responsible for the debacle which took place 
in China between 1945 and 1949, the consequences 
of which no man can foretell. 


Our help before and during those years was 
very substantial, even though it proved to be in- 


effective. In a sense the defeat represented a 
failure of free men, primarily in China, but sec- 
ondarily in every associated country that was free, 
to recognize to the full the sinister nature of the 
threat, which far transcended the borders of 
China, and a corollary failure to respond with the 
por measure of sacrificial effort that would 
ave been required to forestall the catastrophe. 


Support of Government on Formosa 


Today we see the government which was the 
victim of that Communist conspiracy and aggres- 
sion entrenched on Formosa, endowed with a 
great sense of dedication and a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of the enemy, as a result of the 
fires through which it has passed. Much of the 
dross has been consumed in the searing experiences 
of these years. 

Aided by military and economic programs in 
which we are participating heavily, it stands lit- 
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erally and figuratively as a rallying point for all 
Chinese who oppose the Communist oligarchy 
which aims to keep the Chinese people in bondage 
and use them for the further attainment of their 
evil objectives. The Chinese Government and its 
people on Formosa are redoubtable members of 
the confraternity of free peoples who are ready 
to take their stand against farther Communist 
conquests. 

In view of the limitations imposed by relatively 
small geographic, manpower and economic re- 
sources, care must be taken not to overestimate 
that government’s material capabilities. The 
strongest force they can muster and support is 
none too large for the threat they face. In the 
no less important moral and psychological spheres 
their value to the common cause is enormous. 

We have our problems with that government 
as it no doubt has its problems with ours. Gov- 
ernments are fallible, as are the humans who com- 
pose them. The point is that this government is 
essentially with us. It is a government with 
which we can negotiate on a rational plane. We 
are dealing with it on a sane basis of give and 
take. 

We are rendering substantial help to this gov- 
ernment without intervening in its domestic af- 
fairs or otherwise infringing on its sovereignty. 
We are helping a beleaguered people to help them- 
selves and the common cause. It is a program 
from which we can derive some satisfaction. It 
is our purpose to continue to back this government. 

We believe that it is the only Chinese Govern- 
ment which represents in any measure the authen- 
tic aspirations and the bona fide national inter- 
ests of the Chinese people. 

Disillusioned though the mass of the Chinese 
may have been with it in the dak days of 1948-49 
its record on Formosa makes it look better and 
better to the Chinese people on the mainland by 
contrast with the ruthless exploitation which they 
are — at the hands of the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung. There is reason to hope that the gov- 
ernment at Taipei will continue to grow in 
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strength, in devotion to the cardinal principles of 
democracy, and in international prestige, and that 
its base of free Chinese support will steadily be 
broadened so that it will be enabled to raise ever 
higher a standard around which all Chinese may 
rally who wish to save from extinction Chinese 
freedoms and the ancient and distinctive Chinese 
traditions. 

We find an element of irrationality in much of 
the vituperation heaped upon that government 
and its head. Grant that it committed errors of 
judgment after World War II; concede that it 

ad in large measure lost the confidence of the 
Chinese people when it abandoned the mainland 
4 years ago; after all that is taken into account we 
have still the incontrovertible fact that it has stood 
steadfastly by those principles which free people 
recognize as paramount. It has come a long way 
since it established itself on Formosa. 

It seems to us that the intemperate abuse heaped 
on the Chinese Government is often based on petty 

rsonal grounds or on shortcomings which are no 
onger relevant. 

here is an occasional form of human perverse- 
ness which tends to cause displeasure to rise higher 
against a man of good will who is in difficulty in- 
volving others than against a dangerous public 
enemy with whom there has been no personal con- 
tact. But this reaction should be momentary at 
the most. 

If there was ever any excuse for overlookin 
the faults of the enemy and magnifying the alleg 
faults of the friend, it abruptly ended in Novem- 
ber 1950 when the Chinese Communists without 
warning or warrant hurled their forces against 
the U.N. defenders of Korea. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people do see this issue 
in proper perspective. But an articulate though 
small minority in our own country, and more in 
some other countries, sometimes seem to fail to 
distinguish friend from foe. 

When it is possible to take the long view, we 
may.find that one of the sad circumstances of these 
days has been the proclivity of some of our friends 
in various parts of the world to confuse Commu- 
nist imperialism with bona fide nationalism. 


Siren Song of Communism 


The siren song of communism in Asia, that it is 
spearheading a pan-Asiatic revulsion against 
white colonialism and imperialism, has beguiled 
many Asians of good will who would not know- 
ingly play the Communist game. When the Com- 
munists so plausibly take over and exploit to their 
own evil purposes the discontent of Eastern peo- 
ples with their poor lot in life, perhaps it is no 
wonder that many are deceived. 

Equally to be deplored is the occasional tend- 
ency to regard with considerable reserve any 
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Asiatic government which is standing four square 
against Communist encroachment and is partic- 
ipating in the U. S. mutual defense assistance 
program as being somehow under foreign domi- 
nation and less representative of its people than 
a government whose position is equivocal. The 
suspicion does not seem to attach equally to Euro- 
pean countries participating in the program— 
only the Asian countries. 

A word of caution now against those who say 
that the battlelines are now drawn and that we 
must immediately make a fateful leap in one direc- 
tion or the other. They would have us either 
enter into a full program of attempted appease- 
ment of communism in Asia, or else embark upon 
a dangerously provocative course which might 
soon embroil us in active hostilities with conse- 
quences beyond measure. 

Although they would not admit it, their counsel 
in effect is that we must jump either into the fry- 
ing pan or the fire. We do not propose to a 
either. 

Our course is what we conceive of as a middle 
one, calculated to limit the capability of the enem 
for further aggression and to build up the pba 
of our friends. In that direction lies the best ho 
for peaceful attainment of our objectives, and the 
best preparation for any new challenge that may 
be flung at us. 


Nonrecognition of Communist Regime 


One often-asked question deserves an answer: 
“Since recognition doesn’t signify approval, 
why don’t we ‘accept reality’ and recognize the 
Chinese Communist regime which is in full con- 
trol of the country?” 

To start with, let us take a look at the four 
generally accepted criteria which a new regime 
ordinarily must meet before its recognition as a 
legitimate government and its acceptance into the 
sisterhood of nations. These four criteria are (1) 
effective control over the territory of the country; 
(2) sovereign independence; (3) truly representa- 
tive character—something in the nature of a man- 
date from the people governed, or at least their 
consent without coercion; and (4) acceptance of 
its inherited and generally recognized treaty and 
other international obligations and adherence to 
a pretty well established minimum standard of 
decency in its treatment of foreign nationals and 
interests within its borders. 

Of these four criteria it would seem that the 
Peiping regime meets only the first and that is 
perhaps the least essential of the four. 

Repeatedly we have recognized governments in 


exile which could not meet the first criterion., 


But it would be a serious matter to overlook the 
other three tests. 

The Chinese Communists do not measure up 
under any of them. They are subservient to Mos- 
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cow and international communism; they impose 
an alien minority rule by force and falsification 
on an intimidated, isolated and misinformed pop- 
ulace; and they openly flout every Chinese treaty 
obligation, every principle of the U.N. charter, 
and every clause in any reasonable formulation of 
human and property rights for aliens. 

Apart from the horrors wantonly inflicted on 
millions of Chinese since 1949, the story of the 
flagrant abuse of scores of American citizens is 
one which rightfully causes us to burn with wrath. 

The shocking crimes against humanity of re- 
cent years have blunted world sensitivity to mass 
sadism so that we no longer seem to express the 
full measure of our moral indignation against 
these great wrongs. But we cannot lightly dis- 
miss the agony of our fellow citizens arrested by 
Chinese Communists on trumped-up charges; held 
incommunicado for months or years without ac- 
cess to friends or legal counsel and often with- 
out knowledge of what offense if any is charged 
against them; and in many cases subjected to 

hysical or mental tortures aimed at extorting 
alse confessions that can be used in the vicious 
hate-America propaganda campaign, a campaign 
which unhappily may in time turn a new genera- 
tion of Chinese against America and Americans 
by a systematic poisoning of their minds against 
this country beginning in childhood. 

On grounds of international law, the case against 
recognition is very strong. On practical grounds, 
the argument is equally strong. 

Recognition has assumed a political and psycho- 
logical significance which is new. It es beeline 
asymbol. Recognition in this case would mean in 
the eyes of millions, especially in Asia, not neces- 
sarily approval but acceptance, accommodation, 
and reconcilement. 

Nonrecognition means refusal to accept the 
Communist triumph as definitive. It means to 
many that the will to resist Communist ex- 
pansion is alive; that communism is not the 
inevitable “wave of the future” for Asia; that 
communism is not assured of acceptance and 
legitimation in every country where it may gain 
a beachhead ; that our Asian friends who have the 
courage to stand up against communism will not 
have the ground cut out from under their feet if 
communism should attempt to subvert or take 
over their native land. 

Some may be unable to see why the recognition 
issue should signify all this; but the fact is that it 
does to many Asians, including numbers who are 
“on the fence.” Many an Asian has told me that 
American nonrecognition of the Communist re- 
gime in Peiping has had much to do with checking 
the impetus of the Communist advance in Asia. 

Even Chinese who are not particularly in sym- 
pathy with the Chinese National Government tell 
us that recognition of the Communist dictators in 
Peiping would be the greatest single nonmilitary 
triumph for the Communist cause and the hardest 
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sychological blow against the will to resist the 
further spread of communism that could be 
devised. 

It would be an unthinkable betrayal of the Chi- 
nese Government and its people on Formosa and 
likewise a grave disservice to the mass of Chinese 
people on the mainland suffering under Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Our friendship for them shall 
not waver, and it demands that we shall not 
strengthen the hand of their oppressor. 

The Communist side is becoming increasingly 
aware of the immense political and psychological 
advantages, as well as the parliamentary advan- 
tages in the United Nations, which could be ob- 
tained from general worldwide recognition of the 
Peiping regime. Hence we are beginning to see a 
series of maneuvers out of Moscow and Peiping 
designed to force the general international accept- 
ance of the Mao Tse-tung regime as the legitimate 
government of China, entitled to occupy China’s 
seat in the United Nations. This endeavor must 
be resisted. 

We see in the arrogant, incorrigible, unyielding 
position taken by Chinese Communist mouth- 
pieces wherever they appear at a conference how 
difficult it is to negotiate even the simplest matter 
with them. The current negotiations in Korea are 
an example. The patience, the flexibility, the 
open-mindedness, the reasonableness and resource- 
fulness of even a consummately skilled negotiator 
are largely wasted. 

There is nothing to be gained from diplomatic 
relations with such a regime, which believes in the 
use of diplomacy as a weapon of propaganda and 
subversion rather than as a means of constructive 
diplomatic intercourse. 

he ambitious plans of the Peiping regime to 
build its industrial base for war through a com- 
prehensive ff 8 economic development plan are 
deeply distur ing: There is no reason to believe 
that its longstanding plans for expansion in Asia 
have been modified. 


Korean Issue Remains Open 


Even the aggression in Korea cannot be consid- 
ered as terminated merely by an armistice. In 
the absence of a satisfactory settlement in a politi- 
cal conference, the Korean issue remains open. 

The fundamental threat posed by the Peiping 
regime through its Korean ee calls for a 
continuance of the concerted U.N. economic sanc- 
tions which have been applied against it since 
1951. 

We believe that the regime, if allowed to carry 
on foreign trade freely, would disregard ‘the 
normal consumer requirements of the Chinese peo- 
ple and continue to impose the severest limitations 
on imports of consumer goods, while concentrating 
on strategic and industrial imports essential to 
the build-up of a war economy which might later 
be used against us. 
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Hence the conclusion that the U.S. ban on trade, 
shipping, and financial relations with Communist 
China must be maintained, in the absence of a 
fundamental change in the posture, the composi- 
tion and the essential orientation of the regime. 

The Peiping regime in 1949 contemptuously re- 
jected opportunities for friendship and normal 
trade relations. Those who have hoped that a 
Western policy of “keeping a foot in the door” 
would have a moderating effect on the regime, and 
perhaps alienate the regime from its Moscow affiili- 
ation, have seen their hopes consistently dashed. 

By maintaining a policy of pressure and diplo- 
matic isolation we can at least slow the growth of 
the war-making potential of Communist China 
and retard the consolidation of its diplomatic 
position. A relationship of dependence on the 
senior partner as complete as we can make it will 
not make the embrace any more congenial for 
either the Soviet senior partner or the Chinese 
Communist junior partner. 

It is regrettable that I cannot produce any pan- 
acea which would solve all the vexing problems 
posed by Communist China and remove this added 


threat to our national security with one magic 
stroke. I do not have any such formula and I 
question whether anyone else has. 

It is not pleasant to have to report that nothing 
better than a prolonged period of tension and un- 
certainty may be in store for us. It is cold com- 
fort to say that the prospects of checkmating any 
further encroachments of the opposition in the 
Far East are slowly improving. We all long for 
a quick end to this gray period which is so costly, 
so anxious, and so frustrating. 

But let us take comfort in the assurance that we 
now know the nature of the enemy, which should 
deny him any more easy victories; in the belief 
that a divinely implanted inner voice inclines all 
humanity to our side; and in the conviction that 
any system so violative of all the things mankind 
holds most dear must veritably carry within itself 
the seeds of its own ultimate dissolution. 


® Mr. McConaughy is Director of the Office of 
Chinese Affairs. His article is based on an address 
made on December 7 before the Richmond Public 
Forum, Richmond, Va. 





Withdrawal of Two U. S. 
Divisions From Korea 


Press release 677 dated December 29 


At his press conference on December 29, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked whether the projected with- 
drawal of two American divisions from Korea was 
founded upon a general buildup of American mili- 
tary power in the Far East, or whether it was to en- 
courage a climate of peace in the area. He was 
also asked how such a withdrawal would affect the 
strength of the United States in Japan. Mr. 
Dulles made the following reply: 


The withdrawal or prospective withdrawal of 
two divisions from Korea is due to a combination 
of circumstances. One of those circumstances is 
the fact that there was a very considerable buildup 
of United States strength in Korea in the few 
weeks which immediately preceded the armistice. 
That was done as one of the many moves which we 
made to try to bring the armistice about, and the 
two divisions now to be withdrawn are to a large 
extent the equivalent of the buildup which was 
made shortly before the armistice. 

A second point is that one of the many impor- 
tant reasons for the armistice was to get away from 
having a large part of the United States armed 
forces permanently pinned down on the Asian 
mainland, and the armistice would not have ac- 
complished one of its major intended purposes if 
it did not operate to give greater mobility and 
greater choice to United States military strength 
in the Asian theater. 
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A third point is that in fact there has been, as 
the President’s statement pointed out,’ a very sub- 
stantial buildup of sea and air power, and we have 
emphasized on one or two occasions that if there 
is a renewal of hostilities in Korea or if the Chi- 
nese Communists should openly intervene in Indo- 
china the reactions on our part would not neces- 
sarily be confined to the particular area which the 
Communists chose to make the theater of their 
new aggression. The implication of that is that, 
instead of trying to meet any such new aggressions 
merely by land power of our own in Asia, there 
would be more reliance on sea and air power which 
would give us a greater choice. All those thin 
combined make logical the action which the Presi- 
dent announced. 





Now when you speak about strength in relation 
to our pcvagare in Japan, if you’re thinking in 
terms of the ability to inflict damage upon a pos- 
sible enemy, that power is being increased. If 
you’re thinking of power merely in terms of actual 
numbers of foot soldiers, that I would say is on a 
declining basis as far as U. S. forces in Korea are 
concerned. There has been no decision yet in that 
respect as regards Japan. 

Our power will, I believe, on net balance be 
greater than it has been heretofore. And the 
President’s statement made very clear, and this 
should always be emphasized, this action that has 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 14. 
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been taken is not intended in any way to be a 
diminution of our recognition of responsibilities in 
that area, or of our ability to discharge those 
obligations, 

Let me reaffirm what the President said, namely, 
that United States military forces in the Far East 
will be maintained at appropriate levels to take 
account of the commitments which the United 
States has undertaken in that area and which are 
vital to the security of the United States. These 
forces will feature highly mobile naval, air, and 
amphibious units. 


Viet Minh Penetration of Laos 


Press release 678 dated December 29 


At his aga conference on December 29, Secre- 
tary Dulles was questioned regarding the —- 
cance of the Viet Minh penetration of Laos. Mr. 
Dulles made the following reply: 


My impression is that recent accounts have been 
exaggerated. There has been talk about cutting 
Indochina in two. The reality is that there has 
not for a long time been any movement north and 
south through that area. The normal movement 
is by sea and by the river, and the interior has been 
spotted with Communist infiltrations for a long 
time. I imagine that the buildup which has been 
given this is due in considerable part to its political 
implication which exaggerates the matter beyond 
its military significance. I don’t know where the 
source of this buildup comes from. My informa- 
tion is that the French press has not attached as 
much importance to it as apparently the American 
press has. I don’t know how to account for that 
exactly, but it seems to be the fact. Certainly it 
is a fact that our analysis does not attach the im- 
portance to it which seems to be attached by many 
of the stories. 

We have always taken a serious view of the 
entire situation in the Indochina area. It is a 
difficult struggle. It is an area in which any side 
which wishes to take an offensive can do so. But 
my ne mews of the total situation is not appre- 
ciably affected by the Communist offensive in the 
last few days. I do not believe that anything that 
has happened upsets appreciably the timetable of 
General Navarre’s plan. There is no reason that 
I am aware of for anybody to get panicky about 
what has happened. 

Now as to your questions of whether this de- 
tracts from the sincerity of the highly publicized 
“peace feelers” of the Viet Minh, whether this 
penetration is coordinated with Communist moves 
elsewhere, and whether it constitutes a threat to 
Thailand, let me say this: With respect to the 
“peace feelers,” I have never thought there was 
much sincerity in them. So when you subtract 
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nothing from nothing, you still have nothing. 

It is not impossible that this move bears a rela- 
tionship to the prospective meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in Berlin. 

The fact that Communist troops are again close 
to the borders of Thailand obviously causes some 
concern. But the Communist forces on the border 
are not now, according to our information, in such 
numbers as to carry any present serious threat to 
Thailand. 


Agreement Reached on Date 
for Four-Power Meeting 


Following is the text of an exchange of notes 
between the U.S. and Soviet Governments regard- 
ing the proposed four-power meeting of Foreign 

inisters at Berlin. The U.S. note was delivered 
to the Soviet Foreign Ministry on January 1 by 
Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen. Similar notes 
were delivered to the Foreign Ministry on behalf 
of the British and French Governments. 


U. S. NOTE OF JANUARY 1 


Press release 1 dated January 1 


The United States Government acknowledges 
receipt of the note of December 26, 1953, in which 
the Soviet Government agrees to be — 
at a meeting in Berlin of the Forei inisters 
of France, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
While regretting that the Soviet Government has 
not accepted the proposed date of January 4, the 
United States Government agrees to the date of 
January 25 now suggested in the Soviet note. 

The United States Government also agrees that 
representatives of the High Commissioners should 
discuss the technical arrangements for the meet- 
ing, including the question of the building in 
which it should take place, and it is so instructing 
the United States High Commissioner. As re- 
gards the place of meeting, the United States Gov- 
ernment continues to believe that the building 
formerly used by the Allied Control Authority 
offers all the necessary facilities. 

In its earlier notes, the United States Govern- 
ment has already set out its views as regards the 
meeting itself and the questions to be considered 
at it. It, therefore, does not now think it neces- 
sary to revert to these matters which will shortly 
be the subject of discussion between the Foreign 


Ministers of the four countries. 


1 For texts of previous exchanges of notes, see BULLETINS 
of July 27, 1953, p. 107; Aug. 31, 1953, p. 282; Sept. 14, 
1953, p. 351; Oct. 26, 1953, p. 547; and Nov. 30, 1953, p. 
745. 
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SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 26 
[Unofficial translation] 


The Soviet Government takes into consideration the 
United States Government’s agreement to the convocation 
of a conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
United States of America, England, USSR and France at 


Berlin. 

The Government of the USSR reaffirms the position 
which it set forth earlier on the question of the convoca- 
tion of a conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It 
views the importance of this conference in connection with 
the possibility of the achievement of a lessening of tension 
in international relations given appropriate desires on the 
part of all participants in the conference and in connec- 
tion with the necessity of assuring European security and 
eliminating the threat of the rebirth of German militarism. 

The Soviet Government takes note of the United States 
Government’s agreement to discuss the question of the 


U. S. Continues Efforts Toward Return 
of Lend-Lease Vessels by U. S. S. R. 


Press release 676 dated December 28 


Following are the texts of several communica- 
tions exchanged between the Department of State 
and the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on lend-lease matters: 


U. S. AIDE-MEMOIRE OF SEPTEMBER 11! 


On November 5, 1952 the Acting Secretary of 
State addressed a note to His Excellency the 
Ambassador of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics * concerning the negoti- 
ations for a settlement of the obligations of the 
Soviet Government under the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement of June 11, 1942. In this note it was 
my seoe out that although the Soviet Government 

ad expressed its readiness to return to the United 
States 186 naval craft, the return of which the 
Government of United States initially requested 
in its note of September 3, 1948 and repeatedly 
requested thereafter, the Soviet Government had 
not been prepared to take any concrete action for 
this purpose. It was suggested that if it was in 
fact the intention of the Soviet Government to 
return those vessels, the Government of the United 
States should be informed without further delay 


. . aene to Ambassador Zaroubin by Under Secretary 
mith. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1952, p. 819. 

*For a summary of these negotiations, see BULLETIN 
of June 2, 1952, p. 879. 
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convocation of a conference of five powers with participa- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Republic, inasmuch as the con- 
ference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the five powers 
can naturally contribute in the highest measure to the 
settlement of international problems which have come to 


a head. 

Taking into account the necessity for appropriate prep- 
aration for the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and also the importance of assuring the proper conditions 
for participation in this conference for all governments, 
the Soviet Government considers the most suitable date 
for such conference January 25, 1954, or any subsequent 
day. 

As to building where above-mentioned conference should 
take place, it would appear expedient to decide this ques- 
tion by agreement among the representatives of the High 
Commissioners of the four powers in Berlin. 

Similar notes have also been sent by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Governments of England and France. 


of the dates and ports of return, or alternatively 
of the date when Soviet representatives would be 
available to work out with representatives of the 
Government of the United States the details for 
the return of the vessels. 

The Acting Secretary’s note also reiterated the 
position of the Government of the United States 
with respect to the other lend-lease vessels remain- 
ing in the custody of the Soviet Government. As 
had been made clear in the United States notes of 
April 6, 1951 * and January 7, 1952 ° and in meet- 
ings of the lend-lease delegations of the two Gov- 
ernments since January 1951, the offers of the 
Government of the United States early in the set- 
tlement negotiations to sell lend-lease merchant 
vessels and a number of lend-lease naval craft were 
expressly conditioned upon the prompt conclu- 
sion of a satisfactory lend-lease settlement. When 
in January 1951 the Soviet Government had not 
arrived at a settlement of its lend-lease obligations 
the Government of the United States withdrew 
these offers and requested the return of all lend- 
lease vessels. Furthermore, it had become un- 
mistakably clear from the history of the negotia- 
tions that the Soviet Government had consistently 
avoided the conclusion of a prompt settlement. 

With respect to the question of a financial settle- 
ment the note of the Acting Secretary recalled 
that the Government of the United States had 
offered to accept the sum of $800 million which it 





*BuLwetin of Apr. 23, 1951, p. 646. 
* Tbid., Jan. 21, 1952, p. 86. 
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considered fair and reasonable compensation for 
the vast quantities of civilian-type lend-lease arti- 
cles remaining in Soviet custody at the end of 
hostilities, but that in the interest of achieving a 
settlement, the Government of the United States 
was willing to reduce further this amount pro- 
vided that a truly constructive offer were made 
by the Soviet side. It was — emphasized that 
the United States considered the Soviet offer of 
$300 million to be far from fair and reasonable 
compensation for the residual lend-lease articles 
and it was pointed out furthermore, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had to take into 
account the fact that by not returning the 186 
naval craft and other vessels requested, the Soviet 
Government was in clear default of the very agree- 
ment under which negotiations have been carried 
on since April 1947. e note of the Acting Secre- 
tary of State affirmed that it is therefore the 
position of the Government of the United States 
that when the Soviet Government has made ar- 
rangements to fulfill its obligations under Article 
V of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, 
the Government of the United States in the inter- 
est of a settlement, will be prepared to make fur- 
ther proposals concerning a financial settlement. 

On March 20, 1953 a further note was sent to 
the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics inquiring when a reply to the note of 
November 5, 1952 might be expected. No replies 
to either of these notes have been received by the 
Government of the United States. 

As His Excellency is aware, more than six years 
have elapsed since the beginning on April 30, 1947 
of the negotiations for a settlement of the obliga- 
tions of the Soviet Government under the Lend- 
Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942. Accordingly, 
the Government of the United States requests that 
it be advised at an early date of the intentions of 
the Soviet Government with respect to the return 
of United States-owned lend-lease vessels as re- 
quired under Article V of the Agreement of June 
11, 1942. 


Department of State, 
ashington. 


SOVIET NOTE OF OCTOBER 20 


{Translation] 


In connection with the aide-memoire of the De- 
partment of State dated September 11 of this 
year, referring to the note of the Government of 
the USA dated November 5, 1952 on the subject 
of settling lend-lease accounts, I have the honor 
to communicate the following, under instructions 
from the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Soviet Government has been steadfastly 
striving for a very prompt settlement of the lend- 
lease accounts. In this connection it suffices to 
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point out that the Soviet Government has returned 
to the United States 3 icebreakers, 27 frigates, 7 
tankers, and 1 dry-cargo vessel, and has a 

to return 186 naval vessels. Agreements concern- 
ing compensation for the use in the USSR of 
patents for oil-refining processes have been con- 
cluded with all firms which manifested a desire 
to negotiate on mutually acceptable terms. The 
Government of the USSR has repeatedly raised 
the total amount of compensation for the remainder 
of the lend-lease goods and has brought it up to 
$300,000,000, while the Government of the USA 
on its part, has not designated a new reduced 
total amount of compensation. 

From the foregoing it follows that the Soviet 
side has in the course of the negotiations made 
substantial concessions and has introduced a num- 
ber of constructive proposals directed toward the 
achievement of an agreement for settling the lend- 
lease accounts. The Soviet Government expects 
that the Government of the USA will make the 
necessary efforts for the achievement of an agree- 
ment on questions that are still wedeciied - 
pecially on the question of the total amount of 
compensation for the remainder of the lend-lease 
goo s, and that it will adopt measures for the ful- 

Ilment of the agreement previously concluded on 
the question of merchant and naval vessels. The 
Government of the USSR, on its part, is also 
prepared henceforth to cooperate for purposes of 
a swift and definitive settlement of all matters 
relating to the lend-lease accounts. The resump- 
tion of direct negotiations by representatives of 
the two parties might serve as a practical step 
which might contribute to a more rapid achieve- 
ment of an agreement. 

Technical questions connected with the transfer 
of the said 186 naval vessels may likewise be con- 
sidered in these negotiations. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my high- 
est consideration. 

ZAROUBIN 


Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 


Washington 


His Excellency 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 24 


Exce.iency: I have the honor to refer to your 
note No. 13 of October 20, 1953 concerning the 
negotiations for a settlement of the obligations of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics under the Master Lend-Lease Agree- 
ment of June 11, 1942. 

The Government of the United States notes that 
the Soviet Government has again stated that it 1s 
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prepared to return the 186 naval craft initially 
requested by this Government on September 3, 
1948. The Rectsumiant of the United States also 
notes that the Soviet Government states it is now 
willing to discuss the technical arrangements for 
the transfer of these vessels to the United States. 
Accordingly, it is proposed that representatives 
of our two Governments meet on mber 15, 
1953 at the Department of State to work out the 
=— for the return of these vessels to the United 
tates. 

The Government of the United States would 
appreciate being advised at the earliest possible 
date whether the above date is acceptable to the 
Soviet Government. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Waurer Bepert Smiru 
His Excellenc 
Grorat N. ZAROUBIN, 
Ambassador of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 3 


[Translation] 


EXxceLLEncy : 

In connection with your note of November 24, 
1953, on the subject of settlement of lend-lease 
accounts, I have the honor to communicate to you 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is in agreement with the proposal 
of the Government of the United States that rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and of the United 
States should meet on December 15, 1953, in the 
Department of State for a discussion of the said 
subject. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my high 
esteem for you. 

ZAROUBIN 


His Excellency Waurer Bepevt Smirn 
Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States. 


U. S. AIDE-MEMOIRE OF DECEMBER 24° 


In its note of November 5, 1952, the Govern- 
ment of the United States pointed out that the So- 
viet Government, by its failure to return the 186 
naval craft and other lend-lease vessels requested 
by the United States, was in default of the very 
agreement under which lend-lease negotiations 


* Initialed by Under Secretary Smith. 
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have been carried on since April 1947. The So- 
viet Government was advised that it is therefore 
the position of the Government of the United 
States that when the Soviet Government has made 
arrangements to fulfill its obligations under Arti- 
cle V of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 
1942, the Government of the United States in the 
interest of a settlement, will be prepared to make 
further proposals concerning a financial settle- 
ment. 

The Soviet Government in its note of October 
20, 1953 again stated that it has agreed to return 
the 186 naval craft and also stated that it is will- 
ing to discuss the technical arrangements for the 
transfer of these vessels to the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, the United States proposed in its note 
of November 24, 1953 that representatives of the 
two Governments meet on December 15, 1953 at 
the Department of State to work out the details 
for the return of the 186 naval craft to the United 
States. His Excellency, the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, replied by 
note on December 3, stating that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was in agreement with the proposal of 
the Government of the United States that repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments meet on De- 
cember 15. 

From these exchanges of correspondence it was 
the expectation of the Government of the United 
States that working groups of the two Govern- 
ments would meet on December 15 to work out 
the details for the return of the 186 naval craft 
to the United States. However, on December 14, 
His Excellency advised the Acting Secretary of 
State that the Soviet Government desired to deal 
simultaneously with all of the issues in the lend- 
lease negotiations including the return of the 186 
naval craft to the United States. The Acting 
Secretary replied that the Government of the 
United States favored a step-by-step approach but 
nevertheless undertook to consider the Soviet po- 
sition. Subsequently an officer of the Soviet Em- 
bassy informed the Department that it was the 
position of the Soviet Government that the meet- 
ing scheduled for December 15 should be cancelled. 

The Government of the United States has care- 
fully considered the position of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and has concluded that the various ques- 
tions should be dealt with on a step-by-step basis. 
In reaching this conclusion, this Government has 
been guided by its belief that adherence to the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 
1942 can best contribute to the creation of the mu- 
tual understanding necessary to the negotiation of 
a final lend-lease settlement agreement. 

With respect to the question of the 186 naval 
craft, the Government of the United States has 
taken into account the fact that the return of these 
craft was requested initially on September 3, 1948, 
more than five year’s ago, and that at no time were 
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these vessels offered for sale to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, Article V of the Lend-Lease 
Agreement of June 11, 1942 provides uncondition- 
ally that the Soviet Government shall return lend- 
lease articles to the United States when requested 
to do so by the President of the United States. 
Accordingly the return of lend-lease vessels re- 
quested by the President of the United States is not 
an issue for negotiation nor can it be made depend- 
ent upon the resolving of other questions in the 
lend-lease negotiations. 

It is the position of this Government, therefore, 
that the first step should be the working out of de- 
tailed arrangements for the return of the 186 naval 
craft. In this connection, the United States work- 
ing group previously designated for this purpose 
will be prepared to meet at the earliest convenience 
of the Soviet representatives. Following the 
working out of such arrangements the two Govern- 
ments should be prepared to take up the remain- 
ing matters under the Lend-Lease Agreement. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 26 


(Translation) 


EXcCELLENCY, 

In reply to your aide-memoire of December 24 
of this year, I inform you that representatives of 
the Soviet Union agree to meet with representa- 
tives of the United States on December 28, or on 
another day suitable for them, for discussion of 
technical questions connected with the transfer 
of 186 naval craft. In this connection, I also in- 
form you that the representatives of the Soviet 
Union were ready to discuss this question on 
December 15, and that the initiative for postpon- 
ing the planned meeting did not come from the 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

ecept, Excellency, the assurances of my high 
respect. 
ZAROUBIN 


His Excellency, 
Mr. WatrTer BepELL SMITH, 
Under Secretary of State, 
United States. 


Election of President 
of French Republic 
White House press release dated December 23 


Following is the text of a message which the 
President sent on December 23 to René Coty, the 
newly elected President of the French Republic: 


Please accept my congratulations upon your 
election to the Presidency of the French Republic. 
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I am confident that, during your term in office, 
France, true to her tradition, will provide inspira- 
tion and leadership to our common efforts to ad- 
vance the cause o — well-being and human 
dignity for the peoples of the world. 


Mindszenty Case Remains 
Before World’s Conscience 

The following message from Secretary Dulles 
to the Reverend John Gaspar, St. Stephen's 


Church, Passaic, N. J., was read at a meeting of 
religious, anti-Communist, and Hungarian organ- 
izations held in New York, N. Y., on December 27 
to commemorate the fifth anniversary of the im- 
prisonment of Cardinal M'indszenty:* 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
addressing a brief message to the assembly of 
persons meeting in observance of the fifth anni- 
versary of the imprisonment of Cardinal Joseph 
Mindszenty of Hungary. 

It is fitting and proper that a large body of our 
citizens and their friends from abroad, represent- 
ing all religious denominations and commonly 
cherishing Teakinn, should gather to commemo- 
rate the — martyrdom of this courageous man. 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty, a defender of 
the faith and of human freedom against both of 
the great tyrannies of our time, is not closed. It 
is actively before the conscience of his countrymen 
and that of free people throughout the world. 
The prolongation of his unjust incarceration adds 
daily to the moral poverty of his captors. 


U. S. Bans Publications 
of Rumanian Legation 
Press release 680 dated December 31 


In a note delivered to the Rumanian Legation 
on December 31, the Department of State notified 
the Legation to cease forthwith the publication 
and distribution within the United States of The 
Romanian News, a periodical issued by the Lega- 
tion. At the same time, the Department directed 
the Legation to stop the distribution of other 
similar pamphlets published at the expense of the 
Rumanian Government or its organs. 

This step was taken as a result of the action of 
the Rumanian Government in banning the further 
distribution in Rumania of a publication issued by 
our Legation in Bucharest entitled Stir din Amer- 
ica (News From America). On December 29, our 
Minister to Rumania, Harold Shantz, was notified 


1 For earlier statements regarding the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, see Butietin of Feb. 20, 1949, p. 230. 
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by the Foreign Office that our Legation must cease 
the distribution of the American publication. 
This publication was a small monthly bulletin 
which sought to give its readers an accurate pic- 
ture of American life and thought. The first 
issue appeared in October of this year; its circula- 
tion was approximately 1,600 copies. 
The text of the U.S. note is as follows: 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to 
the Honorable the Minister of Rumania and has the 
honor to refer to the dissemination of publications within 
the United States at the instance of the Rumanian Lega- 


tion. Special reference is made to the periodical bulletin 
entitled, The Romanian News. 

As the Legation is doubtless aware, the Rumanian 
Government has requested the American Legation at 
Bucharest to cease further distribution in Rumania of 
a periodical issued by that Legation entitled News From 
America. 

Accordingly, the Department of State requests the 
Rumanian Legation to cease forthwith the publication 
and distribution in the United States of The Romanian 
News. The distribution in the United States by the 
Rumanian Legation of other similar pamphlets published 
at the expense of the Rumanian Government or its organs 
should also be terminated. 


Mutual Economic Progress in the Americas 


by John M. Cabot 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


How much news regarding our sister American 
nations does the public in the United States read? 
And what kind of news? 

If in recent years we have paid much more 
attention to problems in the Old World than to 
those of Latin America, our relations with our 
sister — of this hemisphere are none the 
less vital to us. Since the Monroe Doctrine was 
first enunciated, we have considered it the most 
fundamental principle underlying our national 
security that no adueane foreign power establish 
its sway in any part of this hemisphere. In this 
shrunken ave < we live in, and in view of the 
astonishing growth and development of our sister 
republics, what was essential to us in 1823 is cer- 
tainly no less essential today. 

Already the voices of our sister republics speak 
with increasing authority in world councils and 
contribute vitally to the moral forces which West- 
ern civilization is mustering to maintain peace and 
security in the face of the Communist menace. 
With Brazil already surpassing the Latin nations 
of the Old World and the New in population as 
well as area, with Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela, 
and our other sister republics developing so fast 
that one can scarce credit one’s eyes, the growing 
stature of our sister republics is bound to be an 
increasingly significant factor in world affairs. 


* Address made before the Export-Import Club of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, on 
Dec. 16 (press release 662). 
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If only in obvious self-interest, we must strive to 
keep it as friendly a factor in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

Our economic relations are no less important. 
Our $7 billion of trade with our sister republics 
is greater than our commercial trade with Europe 
or any other part of the world. Our $6 billion 
of investments in Latin America surpass those in 
any other single area except Canada. From Latin 
America we get most of our coffee and foreign- 

roduced sugar and many other products such as 

ananas, cacao, wool, and tobacco; we also get 
many materials which we needed for our victory 
in World War II, such as copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
oil, and vanadium, and which, with the steady 
depletion of our own national resources, we are 
likely to need even more exigently in the future. 
In Latin American markets we sell some $314 bil- 
lion of our products annually. 

The interplay of our cultures enriches our lives 
throughout the hemisphere. We on the balance 
have made liberal exports not only of the autos, 
movies, and bathtubs with which our culture is so 
often disdainfully associated but also of political 
ideas, books, education, science, medicine. In re- 
turn, we have received painting, architecture, 
exotic dishes, dances, and the cultural stimulus 
which comes from so rich, varied, and different 
cultures in lands so close to us. When you travel 
to Mexico or the Caribbean to get away from it all 
(probably carrying a fat briefcase with you) most 
of you aren’t thinking alone of warm sunshine, ma- 
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jestic scenery, and mantene: consciously or un- 
consciously you are thinking also of the colorful 
civilizations of the lands you are visiting. May I 
add that, as traveling ambassadors, I hope you see 
to it that you are good ones. 

I shall not dilate further on the basic impor- 
tance of Latin America to us. Everyone in the 
United States is aware of it; everyone wants 
friendly relations with our sister republics. The 
difficulty is that, like the sky, sea, and air of a 
beautiful day, we are at times not as inclined as 
we should be to think about it and appreciate it. 
Just because we don’t have to argue about it, let us 
nonetheless never forget it. 

For from the moment you drink your morning 
coffee—blended Brazilian and Colombian or other 
milds—till your wife opens for supper a can coated 
with tin from Bolivia, Latin America is always 
with you. If you don’t sleep in a brass bed made 
from copper from Chile, the oil to produce the 
electricity for your home may come from Vene- 
zuela, the lead for your automobile battery from 
Mexico, the sugar for your cereal from Cuba, your 
bananas from Costa Rica, and that nice rum in the 
cocktails before dinner from Haiti. The soft 
scarf you’re wearing may well have some alpaca 
wool from Peru, and quite possibly your suit some 
Uruguayan wool. On these cold, dark winter 
mornings you may step out of bed onto a carpet 
made of Argentine wool. And your child may 
take with his school lunch a chocolate bar made 
of Ecuadoran cacao. 


Dependence on Latin American Products 


And do not forget that your job may depend 
on these and other imports from Latin America. 
Antimony isn’t a very large import in value—only 
some $3.2 million in 1952—but we imported nearly 
80 percent of it in that year from Latin America 
ed it is a vital defense item. The manganese 
ore we get from our sister republics—some 2.2 mil- 
lion pounds in 1952—may not be large in value, 
but remember that we can’t make steel without 
manganese. 

In short, your well-being here in Ohio depends 
very significantly on our relations with Latin 
America. Without it, many of your great fac- 
tories would be crippled. If you could get many 
materials at all, it would be only at aenvls higher 
prices. Your breakfast table without coffee and 
sugar would be dreary indeed, but how would you 
like your boy to have to fight without the arms 
made with Latin American materials? 

Let us glance at our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica on an individual basis, for, after all, our rela- 
tions with our sister republics are determined by 
the 160 million individuals in the United States 
and the roughly equal number in Latin America. 
The western wool grower, to take a specific ex- 
ample, is in competition with the Uruguayan wool 
grower. Though existing duties add to the cost of 
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the suits you and I are wearing, the domestic wool 
grower naturally enough from his viewpoint wants 
more protection. Perhaps he is just facing cut 
profits, but perhaps he is facing real loss—the 
need for getting out of an unprofitable business. 

Now, no one likes to see that domestic wool 
grower hurt. We must nonetheless remember that 
we did not grow into the greatest economic power 
on earth by preserving high-cost production. 
Within the United States no protection is possible 
against more efficient production in other sections 
ofthecountry. In New England our economy has 
had to go through four stages since colonial times. 
It is our proud boast that we have no natural 
resources except rocks and ice—and that we 
exported them both! Modern technology has 
stricken even these items from our export list. 
Today the textile era in New England is following 
the farming and shipping eras into history—but 
New England is still prosperous. 

Surely this example—which has brought loss 
and misery to quite a few individuals yet healthy 
beige: to New England as a whole—nevertheless 

as a lesson for the country. The New England 
farmer, textile worker, and investor may have suf- 
fered temporarily, but the country at large has 
cheaper and more abundant food and clothing. 
Moreover, within our great economy it is possible 
to adapt oneself to changing conditions. 

But let us look at the position of the Uruguayan 
wool grower. His is a democratic country—a 
staunch friend in two world wars and in many 
ideological battles ; but it is a small country whose 
obvious natural resources are largely agricultural 
as in New England, and it does not have the ad- 
vantage of great domestic markets. The national 
economy is built on wool—which constitutes about 
50 percent of Uruguayan exports. If we do not 
raise the tariff on wool, it may be tough for the 
domestic wool grower. If we do, it may be tough 
not only on the Uruguayan wool grower as an 
individual ; it may be disastrous for Uruguay as a 
nation. It may also decrease sales in Uruguay of 
auto tires and jeeps and steel and cash registers 
and electrical goods and a lot of other things made 
in Ohio. A protective tariff may shield individ- 
ual domestic producers from hurt; but it will do 
this only at the hurt of other domestic producers. 
If we cut off imports of Uruguayan wool or 
Chilean copper or Venezuelan oil or Bolivian tin 
or Mexican lead or Cuban sugar or Peruvian tuna, 
we shall simply reduce their purchases from us by 
the same amount. They can buy from us only 
what they sell to us. 

Let us turn to the Bolivian tin miner. His job 
notably contributes to your wife’s convenience 
when she prepares your supper; it also contributes 
an element essential to war production, for ex- 
ample of engine bearings. Twice in the past 15 
years he has been asked to produce a vital ingredi- 
ent to keep the free world free. As virtually the 
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only secure source of tin for half the world, the 

rice of tin from Bolivia then soared to fantastic 
heights “pe ype our efforts to control it; and since 
goods of all sorts were simultaneously scarce, this 
stimulated inflation in Bolivia. Having bought 
tin furiously during the crises, we stopped buying 
once they were over, and tin dropped as precipi- 
tously in price as it had risen. 

With the national economy dependent on tin, 
even the wisdom of Solomon would not suffice to 
direct Bolivian economic affairs under such cir- 
cumstances. If the Bolivians forget that we also 
controlled the prices of products we sold them, 
that the dollar saved by our citizens—and the one 
borrowed by Bolivia—sank as much in purchasing 
a as the dollar Bolivia saved from tin sales 

uring the crises, we should emphatically not for- 
get the impression it makes, in terms of hard eco- 
nomics as well as psychology, when we beg the 
Bolivians to produce all the tin they can at one 
moment and at the next won’t buy it at ce price. 
I shall leave the intricacies of price stabilization 
and the controversy regarding expropriation to 
the competent international forums, but I do want 
to say that, regardless of rights or wrongs, I do 
not think we should permit people in Bolivia to go 
hungry, and I think we would be very unwise to 
drive the unpent social forces in Bolivia into the 
gently smiling jaws of communism. 

We should remember that the story of the Boliv- 
ian tin miner could be told almost equally well of 
the lead and zinc miners in Peru and Mexico, 
countries moreover with which we have particu- 
larly friendly relations. If the impact of great 
fluctuations in the prices of those metals has been 
less severe on those countries, it has been because 
their economies are more diversified and their gov- 
ernments have shown much statesmanship in 
handling national economic affairs. The story 
might also be told of the Chilean copper miners— 
which brings us to another story. 

In Santiago de Chile an American utility com- 
pany has until recently been unable to obtain from 
the Chilean authorities rates which would permit 
it to earn a fair return on their investment. San- 
tiago is a rapidly developing city, and its demands 
for electricity are growing by leaps and bounds. 
If that demand is to be met, new capital must be 
obtained. It cannot be obtained from earnings if 
earnings are insufficient ; and it cannot be obtained 
from investors if they do not think the company 
is a good investment. The Chilean may feel in- 
adequate electric rates not only in dim lights and 
a quavering radio; it may rob him of his job when 
there isn’t enough power to run the factory. 

But, the Chilean will naturally think, this is a 
rich and greedy foreign monopoly which is trying 
to rob me. Remember that his income is only 
about one-eighth of that of an American and that 
his family budget has been just as hard hit by the 
chronic inflation in Chile as has that of the utility 
company. He thinks of the company as big, 
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wealthy, and foreign; he forgets that it is owned 
by thousands of American stockholders who like 
him are trying to raise families on painfully tight 
budgets. If the Chilean is not altogether fair, let 
us remember that John Q. Public in the United 
States too has not always been fair in his views 


regarding business. If American companies have 
not always been fairly treated in Latin America 
let us remember that, as in the United States, they 
have not always acted fairly. 

The record of American business in Latin 
America has been increasingly good. Upon the 
respective Latin American governments, rather 
than ours, devolves the responsibility of seeing 
that any remaining abuses are checked and that 
business in their countries is conducted in the 
national interest. Today I believe that it is a fact 
that foreign business in Latin America is more 
sinned against than sinning; that in some sectors 
several Latin American governments have gone 
so far in harassment and restrictive measures as 
to discourage the further foreign investment which 
is so essential to their national development. I 
am not referring to crass confiscation under Com- 
munist inspiration ; I refer to the multiple, onerous 
economic controls which, in Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s words, spell creeping expropriation. 

Latin American voices to which we listen with 
the a respect in the United States have sug- 
gested recently that they do not favor further 
American investments in their respective coun- 
tries. Let me make it unmistakably clear that the 
Government of the United States is not trying to 
force American investments on any country which 
does not wish to receive them. We consider that 
a country’s policies in regard to new foreign in- 
vestment are for its sole determination in accord- 
ance with its conception of the national interests. 


Fair Treatment of Investments 


We do expect fair treatment of our investments 
already made in good faith. We feel it proper to 
make representations on their behalf if they have 
been denied a remedy or suffered discrimination 
under national law or if valid contracts with gov- 
ernments have been unilaterally breached and jus- 
tice denied. Obviously our policy in _inter- 
American relations does not place the protection 
of our private investments at the top of our objec- 
tives—our national security, for example, takes 
precedence—but it is an important objective and 
duty. We believe it should be an even more im- 
portant objective of our sister republics, given 
their present stage of development, to cultivate a 
reputation of treating foreign capital fairly. A 
reputation is acquired over the years—and can be 
destroyed in a day. 

No one, for example, raises an eyebrow when a 
government buys out a foreign company by mutual 
agreement, but a country may do itself great dis- 
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service by a unilateral expropriation. The sover- 
eign right of a nation to expropriate foreign 

roperty in its jurisdiction cannot be questioned— 
But we do insist on prompt, adequate, and just 
compensation. By the same token, any nation has 
the undeniable sovereign right to declare war on 
any other nation if it so chooses, but it would 
scarcely be argued that the exercise of such a sov- 
ereign right would entail no international respon- 
sibilities. In other words, the question of the 
treatment of foreign capital is not essentially one 
of right, and it should not be considered in terms 
of absolutes; it is a question of what is fair, what 
is wise, what is practical, what is in the national 
interest, what will preserve the international 
comity. 

It has been suggested that there is no capital in 
the United States which would seek investment 
abroad. How then explain the outflow of direct 
capital investments to Latin America of some $1.7 
billion between 1946 and 1952? How explain that 
our citizens made a net direct investment of over 
$1 billion in Canada in the same me of years, not 
to mention portfolio investments 

It has been suggested that foreign capital milks 
a country economically, leaving nothing for the 

ople. How then explain that some 70 percent of 
Chi ean, some 97 percent of Venezuelan and at 
least 55 percent of Costa Rican exports are pro- 
duced by foreign companies? Without those ex- 
ports what would become of those countries? 
And can there be any really clear cases cited where 
American companies have paid lower than pre- 
vailing wages, or provided poorer than standard 
working conditions? Obviously they couldn’t get 
workmen if they did; obviously the fact that they 
do improves wages and working conditions. 

It has been suggested that foreign capital tends 
to dominate a country’s political life. At the 
present time there are American investments in 
Canada of some $8 billion—considerably larger 
than our investments in all Latin America, though 
the population of Canada is less than one-tenth 
that of Latin America. Our good neighbors to 
the north would deeply resent and know to be 
untrue any suggestion that our investments in- 
fluence their political life. 

Is it altogether an accident that, while some $25 
billion of foreign and domestic capital were being 
invested in Canada in the years 1946 to 1952, per 
capita income in the period 1939-52 tripled in 
terms of dollars and rose 60 percent in terms of 
goods, even though the average work week was 
dropping from 48 to 43 hours? Is it without 
significance that Canada’s oil production, largely 
developed by foreign capital, rose from 21,000 
barrels daily in 1947 to 169,000 barrels in 1952 and 
that in four years Canada thereby saved $300 
million in foreign exchange? 

Canada has wisely used native capital to the 
greatest feasible extent but has not hesitated to use 
foreign capital when this was convenient. The 
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new capital, native and foreign, invested in 
Canada hes helped the Canadian workman to rival 
the American’s standard of living. May I add, 
for people in the United States who think that the 
development of foreign countries will hurt our 
foreign trade, that Canada’s foreign trade in this 
extraordinary period of internal development has 
risen by five times! 

Finally, it is to be noted that Canada has had to 

rant no special privileges to foreign capital. 
Capital has flowed in because over the years and 
decades it has learned to count on fair treatment. 
That this has not been without its advantages for 
Canada is suggested by the fact that the interest 
rate on government bonds averages about 3 percent 
as against 8-10 percent in most of Latin America. 
That extra return is primarily the cost Latin 
America pays because of the added risks which 
foreign capital must face there. 

In short, we can and should do several things 
to help our sister republics in the economic sphere; 
but for the most part their economic future rests 
in their own hands. 

If some of our Latin American friends say that 
Canada is a special case, I would invite their atten- 
tion to Puerto Rico. Here is a tiny land, increas- 
ingly overpopulated, lacking in natural resources 
and the elements for heavy industry. Despite a 
long-standing law limiting landownership to 500 
acres, sugar companies formerly controlled vastly 
greater acreages. The sugar companies were 
forced to divest themselves of their large land- 
holdings—but they always obtained just com- 
pensation. 

A wise and energetic government has attracted 
some 1,388 industries to the island in the past 12 
years; and the - capita income has trebled to 
$400 per year, higher than that in most Latin 
American republics. Puerto Rico proudly con- 
siders itself a bridge between North and Latin 
America; and certainly its economic experiences 
might be studied advantageously by nations with 
such similar problems. Its example has shown 
what even a naturally handicap economy can 
do by prudent policies to raise living standards 
and is being increasingly studied in other countries. 


Communist Attack on Capital 


We must never forget that the Communists 
attack capital in Latin America—and particularly 
foreign capital—because, on the one hand, it is a 
subject which lends itself to their false propa- 
ganda and, on the other, they recognize that capi- 
tal, by promoting national development and 
raising living standards, is a potent enemy of their 
agitation. There can be individual conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor, between foreign com- 
panies and national interests, but in general 
cooperation and fair play between government, 
capital, and labor are necessary to the interests of 
each of them. 
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Let us think of that labor—or rather that Latin 
American laborer employed by a U. S. company. 
He is probably not well educated, and he is 
desperately poor. He may well have imbibed with 
his mother’s milk a sense of oppression and ex- 
ploitation—and a consequent suspicion of for- 
eigners. He can see that the foreign company 
employing him has great resources, else how could 
it do what it does? Why should the foreign man- 
agers live so much better than he? 

Now, you and I of course know the answers. 
The great resources are the pooled savings of 
thousands of investors. Foreign capital will in 
its own interest employ natives of the count 
to the full extent they are available, but it will 
wish to employ its own representatives in key jobs, 
and it will have to bring in trained employees for 
specialized jobs it cannot for the moment fill 
locally—and those people will obviously have to 
be paid at United States, not local, rates. As for 
labor organization, United States companies in- 
creasingly recognize that responsible organized 
labor is a stabilizing force with which it is to their 
self-interest to cooperate, and many American 
managers are likely to remember instinctively in 
Latin America the more advanced labor relations 
practices they learned in the United States. It is 
not, however, the role of American companies to 
reform foreign lands; it is their elementary duty 
to respect the laws and authorities in countries in 
which they operate. 

Let us think equally of the Latin American 
intellectual who is troubled by the economic in- 
fluence of the United States in his country. He 
sees irreplaceable natural resources—oil, copper, 
zine, ok iron ore—being extracted by foreign 
companies. The companies doing this often are 
more important proportionately in his country 
than our greatest corporations are in the United 
States. As the internal economy of his country 
may depend in important measure on United 
States companies, so its economic prosperity may 
depend on the market for its exports in the United 
States. He naturally resents the booms and busts 
of his national economy which arise from rela- 
tively small economic fluctuations in the United 
States, and he deeply resents the occasions on 
which we try, by protecting domestic producers, 
to export our misery and thereby add to his. 
Everywhere he turns in seeking to raise living 
standards—and remember, per capita income in 
Latin America is but one-eighth of ours—he en- 
counters some economic interest of ours, and it is 
not surprising if he mistakenly thinks it is block- 
ing his way. 

It does not occur to him that natural resources 
are worth nothing till developed, that, for exam- 
ple, the Guayra Falls, probably the greatest poten- 
tial source of hydraulic power in the world, beside 
which Niagara is only a leaky faucet, will be of 
value only when capital is used to develop it— 
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and they are so remote that we may be using atomic 
poe plants first. He may equally forget what 
iving standards in his country would be if foreign 
capital had not come to it, or how much higher 
they would be if his government’s policies had 
been wiser. He forgets that Henry Ford made 


good profits and certainly did the United States 


no harm. 


Need for Reciprocal Understanding 


In short, our problems in our inter-American 
relations are largely economic, and they largely 
boil down to the question of how we are going to 
cooperate in the economic sphere to our mutual 
benefit. The first requisite of such cooperation is 
reciprocal understanding. We must understand 
what our trade policy, our loan policy, our other 
economic policies mean to them, and that what is a 
trifle to us may spell disaster to them. In turn, 
our sister republics should appreciate the immense 
burdens which world leadership has placed on our 
shoulders and should realize that the treatment 
they give to foreign capital is far more important 
to them than it is to the United States. We have 
learned in the United States that capital and labor 
can work together to their mutual profit; we must 
not be deterred either by selfishness or misguided 
agitation from working together with our sister 
republics in the economic field for our mutual 
benefit. Our sister republics will follow our 
leadership in world affairs only if they think it to 
their national advanta As to the possibilities 
of going it alone, I think of Secretary Dulles’ wise 
words in this regard. I trust that through short- 
sightedness we shall never be compelled to defend 
our national existence along our national frontiers. 

That is the meaning of our relations with our 
sister republics. We do not believe that our con- 
cerns end at the Rio Grande. We know that 
through our continental solidarity we were spared 
throughout this hemisphere the devastation of 
World War II, and we firmly believe that holds a 
lesson for the future. We seek so to order our 
hemispheric relations that we shall enrich our- 
selves and our good neighbors, spiritually and 
materially, by living with them in this hemisphere 
in understanding and harmony. If we were to 
heed the voices of selfishness, or to let Communist 
agitation corrode our common sense, we could 
easily destroy our future and ourselves. But I 
am confident that the Americas will not follow any 
such shortsighted path. The Americas are visibly 
on the march toward a better, brighter future, and 
we must go forward together in attaining it. 
Destiny has thrust upon this new world—this 
American Continent—a vital role in the future 
of mankind. The future history of the world 
will be increasingly written in the 21 sister repub- 
lics of the Americas. May it be not only the story 
of understanding and cooperation for the benefit 
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of our children’s children but also an example 
which will help to bring peace on earth, good will 
to men—everywhere ! 


Commemoration of Haiti’s 
150 Years of Independence 


Press release 682 dated December 31 


The following messages from the President and 
Paton =. Dulles were sent to the President and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Education of Haiti, respectively, m commemora- 
tion of the sesquicentennial of Haitian independ- 
ence: 


DecEMBER 28, 1953 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

On the historic occasion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of your country’s independ- 
ence on January first, I take pleasure in extending 
to the Government and people of Haiti the greet- 
ings and best wishes of the Government and people 
of the United States. es 

That devotion to freedom which impelled Haiti 
to achieve independence in 1804 had been demon- 
strated a few years earlier in our own Revolution- 
ary War by generous Haitian support at Savannah 
and Yorktown. The spirit then exemplified, con- 
tinuing through the generations, is symbolic of the 
friendship which is an enduring bond between our 
peoples. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1s—ENHOWER 


His Excellency 
General Paut E. Mactorme, 
President of the Republic of Haiti, 


Port-au-Prince. 


eee 


DeceMBER 31, 1953 
His Excellency 
Pierre L. Liavtavp, 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Education, 
Port-au-Prince. 


My heartiest good wishes for the Government 
and people of Haiti on this sesquicentennial of 
your country’s independence. 

JoHN Foster DULLES 


Extension of Migrant Labor 
Agreement With Mexico 
Press release 681 dated December 31 


The migrant labor agreement between the 
United States and Mexico under which Mexican 
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agricultural workers are admitted into the United 
States for employment as farm laborers, which 
was to expire on Dacssbar 31, has been extended 
to January 15, 1954, by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Mexican Embassy in Washington and 
the Department of State. 

During the past two months the American 
Ambassador to Mexico, Francis White, has con- 
ducted negotiations with the Mexican Government 
for the purpose of obtaining clarification of sev- 
eral questions which have arisen under the present 
— The holiday season caused suspension 
of these negotiations before it was possible for the 
two Governments to agree on certain major issues. 

In order to avoid any interruption in the co- 
operative arrangements which have existed be- 
tween the two Governments on this subject, the 
agreement has been extended for a period of time 
sufficient to permit conclusion of the negotiations 
now under way. 


Tariff Arrangement 
With Uruguay 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated December 24 


The President on December 24 issued a procla- 
mation giving effect as of December 16, 1953, to 
certain U.S. tariff concessions initially negotiated 
with Uruguay in 1949 within the framework of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
These concessions had been withheld pending 
Uruguay’s accession to the agreement. Because of 
the lapse of time since 1949 and the serious prob- 
lems which have arisen in the cattle and beef in- 
dustry in this country, the President is not in this 
proclamation making effective the duty reductions 
provided for in the 1949 agreement with respect 
to canned beef, pickled and cured beef and veal, 
and meat extract, but is binding the present rates 
of duty on these items against increase. The U.S. 
Government has initiated discussions with the 
Uruguayan Government regarding these conces- 
sions. A copy of the proclamation is attached. 

The President’s action followed Uruguay’s sig- 
nature on November 16, 1953, of the Annecy and 
Torquay Protocols to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, making Uruguay a party to 
the agreement on December 16, 1953. ese 
protocols provide that, on this date, Uruguay will 
give effect to the concessions which it negotiated 
at Annecy, France, in 1949, as modified and sup- 
plemented by negotiations at Torquay, England, 
in 1950-51, and that the other contracting 
parties to the agreement will also give effect to 
any concessions negotiated with Uruguay that may 
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have been withheld pending Uruguay’s signature. 

In addition to an undertaking by Uruguay not 
to impose duties higher than those specified for 
a number of products of interest to U.S. exporters, 
the agreement provides for the making of adjust- 
ments by Uruguay in fixed official valuations 
(“aforos”) which Greneny uses as a basis for as- 
sessing “ad valorem” rates of duty. Such adjust- 
ments are to be brought about without any increase 
in the resulting incidence of duties as compared 
with the incidence at the time the concessions were 
negotiated. 

Among the U.S. concessions initially negotiated 
with Uruguay which were withheld pending Uru- 
guay’s signature are the following to which effect 
is given as of December 16, 1953. The duty on 
cattle hides, now 5 percent ad valorem, will be re- 
duced to 4 percent ad valorem. Binding of the 
existing duty becomes effective on casein. Exist- 
ing duty-free status of the following becomes 
bound against change: unmanufactured agates, 
dried blood; crude bones; bones, ground, ash, 
dust, meal, and flour; animal carbon for fer- 
tilizer; and tankage, unfit for human consump- 
tion. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION 3040! 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended by section 
1 of the act of June 12, 1934, by the joint resolution ap- 
proved June 7, 1943, by sections 2 and 3 of the act of July 
5, 1945 (ch. 474, 48 Stat. 943, ch. 118, 57 Stat. 125, ch. 269, 
59 Stat. 410 and 411), and by sections 4 and 6 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949 (ch. 585, 63 Stat. 698), 
the period for the exercise of the said authority having 
been extended by section 3 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1949 until the expiration of three years from 
June 12, 1948, on October 10, 1949 he entered into a trade 
agreement providing for the accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (pts. 5 and 6) 
A7, All and A2051) of the Governments of the Kingdom of 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, the Republic of Fin- 
land, the Kingdom of Greece, the Republic of Haiti, the 
Republic of Italy, the Republic of Liberia, the Republic of 
Nicaragua, the Kingdom of Sweden, and the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay, which trade agreement for accession 
consists of the Anne., Protocol of Terms of Accession to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated Octo- 
ber 10, 1949, including the annexes thereto (64 Stat. (pt. 
3) B139) ; 

2. WHEREAS, by Proclamation 2867 of December 22, 1949 
(64 Stat. (pt. 2) A880), the President proclaimed such 
modifications of existing duties and the other import re- 
strictions of the United States of America and such con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treatment of articles 
imported into the United States of America as were then 
found to be required or appropriate to carry out the said 
trade agreement for accession on and after January 1, 
1950, which proclamation has been supplemented by Proc- 
lamation No. 2874 of March 1, 1950, Proclamation No. 
2884 of April 27, 1950, and Proclamation No. 2888 of May 
13, 1950 (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A390, A399, and A405). 

3. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
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President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended by the 
acts specified in the first recital of this proclamation ex- 
cept the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1949, the 
period for the exercise of the authority under the said sec- 
tion 350 having been extended by section 1 of the said Act 
of July 5, 1945 (ch. 269, 59 Stat. 410), until the expira- 
tion of three years from June 12, 1945, on October 30, 1947 
he entered into an exclusive trade agreement with the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba (61 Stat. (pt. 4) 
3699), which exclusive trade agreement includes certain 
portions of other documents made a part thereof and pro- 
vides for the customs treatment in respect of ordinary cus- 
toms duties of products of the Republic of Cuba imported 
into the United States of America ; 

4. WHEREAS, by Proclamation No. 2764 of January 1, 
1948 (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1465), the President proclaimed such 
modifications of existing duties and other import restric- 
tions of the United States of America in respect of prod- 
ucts of the Republic of Cuba and such continuance of 
existing customs and excise treatment of products of the 
Republic of Cuba imported into the United States of 
America as were then found to be required or appro- 
priate to carry out the said exclusive trade agreement 
on and after January 1, 1948, which proclamation has 
been supplemented by the proclamations referred to in the 
fourth recital of the said proclamation of December 22, 
1949 specified in the second recital of this proclamation, 
and by the said proclamations of December 22, 1949, 
March 1, 1950, April 27, 1950 and May 13, 1950, specified 
in the second recital of this proclamation; 

5. WHEREAS the trade agreement for accession specified 
in the first recital of this proclamation, the date for the 
signature of which by the Government of the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay was extended until December 31, 
1953, has been signed by the said Government under such 
circumstances that it will enter into force for such Govy- 
ernment, and such Government will become a contracting 
party to the said general agreement, on December 16, 1953; 

6. WHEREAS I determine that the application of each 
of the concessions provided for in Part I of Schedule XX 
in Annex A of the said trade agreement for accession 
which were withheld from application in accordance with 
paragraph 4 of the said trade agreement for accession 
by the said proclamation of December 22, 1949, as are 
identified in the following list is required or appropriate 
to carry out, on and after December 16, 1953, the said 
trade agreement for accession : 


Item 
(paragraph) Rates of duty 

RAI een eee 2%4¢ per Ib. 
I nicuits cuishdhunidinesbnicsniccndaneshniteds 4% ad val. 
EE casita ins tiasliinensinccetunscaiubetonane Free 
Raid intth tek pecttpaienislibbilils Free 

TSS RR Ve Free 

SO ii cosine teichatadilacettimentitbibi Free; 


7. WHEREAS serious problems which have developed in 
the cattle and beef situation in the United States since 
negotiation of the said trade agreement for accession 
render inappropriate the application to the products speci- 
fied in items 705 and 706 in Part I of Schedule XX in 
Annex A of the said trade agreement for accession of rates 
of duty lower than those now applicable thereto; 

8. Wuereas I determine that, in view of the circum- 
stances set forth in the seventh recital of this proclama- 
tion, it is required or appropriate, in order to carry out 
the said trade agreement for accession as fully as pos- 
sible while such circumstances exist, that the provisions 
of Items 705 and 706 in Part I of Schedule XX in Annex 
A of the said trade agreement for accession, which were 
withheld from application in accordance with paragraph 
4 of the said trade agreement for accession by the said 
proclamation of December 22, 1949, be applied as though 
they were stated as follows: 
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Tariff 
Act of 
1980, 
para- 
graph— Description of products Rate of duty 
705 Buteaet of meat, including 7}4¢ per lb. 
fluid. 


706 Meats, prepared or pre- 
served, not specially 
provided for (except 
meat pastes, other than 
liver pastes, packed in 
air-tight containers 
weighing with their con- 
tents not more than 3 
ounces each): 

Beef packed in air- 
tight containers. 
ES cnc mcaibatne 


3¢ per lb., but not less 
than 20% ad val. 

3¢ per lb., but not less 
than 20% ad val.; 


9. Wuereas I determine that, in view of the determina- 
tion set forth in the sixth recital of this proclamation, 
the deletion of Item 1530 (a) from the list set forth in 
the ninth recital of the said proclamation of January 1, 
1948, as amended and rectified, is required or appropriate 
to carry out, on and after December 16, 1953, the said 
exclusive trade agreement specified in the third recital 
of this proclamation: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and the statutes, including the said section 250 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim as 
follows: 


Part I 


To the end that the said trade agreement for accession 
specified in the first recital of this proclamation may be 
carried out as fully as possible, the identification of each 
of the concessions provided for in Part I of the said Sched- 
ule XX in Annex A which is specified in the sixth or 
eighth recital of this proclamation shall, on and after 
December 16, 1953, be included in the list set forth in 
the ninth recital of the said proclamation of December 22, 
1949, as supplemented ; Provided, That, unless and until 
the President proclaims that the circumstances set forth 
in the seventh recital of this proclamation no longer exist, 
the provisions of Items 705 and 706 in the said Part I 
shall be applied as though they were stated in the manner 
set forth in the eighth recital of this proclamation. 


Part II 


To the end that the said exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the third recital of this proclamation may be 
carried out, the list set forth in the ninth recital of the 
said proclamation of January 1, 1948, as amended and 
rectified, shall, on and after December 16, 1953, be further 
amended by deleting therefrom Item 1530 (a) referred to 
in the ninth recital of this proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth 

day of December in the year of our Lord 

[seaAL] nineteen hundred and fifty-three, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and seventy-eighth. 


By the President : 


Joun Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 
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Agreement Providing for 
Wheat Shipments to Jordan 


Following is the text of an agreement between 
the United States and Jordan, announced by the 
Department on October 30, 1953 (press release 
600), providing for the furnishing by the United 
States of up to 10,000 tons of wheat to combat 
suffering resulting from famine conditions among 
the people of Jordan. The grant was made in re- 
sponse to a request from the Government of 

ordan for assistance when the spring rains in 
Jordan were small and late and disastrous crop 
failure resulted. The aid is provided under the 
famine relief act, Public Law 216 of the 83d Con- 
gress, which authorizes the President to transfer 
agricultural commodities from the stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to meet famine or 
other urgent relief requirements of friendly 

oples. President Eisenhower granted the aid on 
Roptenber 2; his action constituted the first ap- 
plication of Public Law 216. The Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration was designated to carry out 
the operation. 


United States Note 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 


No. 59 Amman, October 14, 1953. 


EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to refer to the request of the Govern- 
ment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America for assistance 
in combatting starvation and suffering resulting from 
famine conditions among the people of Jordan as a con- 
sequence of the disastrous crop season just past. The 
Government of the United States of America, recognizing 
the burden undertaken by the Government of the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan in seeking to relieve the suffering 
of its people, agrees to assist the Government of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in this enterprise. 

It is therefore proposed that : 

1. The Government of the United States of America 
will, subject to the terms and conditions of the United 
States legislation applicable to such assistance and to the 
terms and conditions set forth below, furnish to the Gov- 
ernment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan up to 
10,000 tons of wheat in the form of a grant in order to 
alleviate starvation and mass suffering threatened by 
famine conditions in Jordan. The Government of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan shall accept title to the 
wheat upon delivery of wheat on board vessel and shall 
be responsible for all costs accruing thereafter (other 
than the payment of freight to the initial destination in 
Jordan). 

2. In order to ensure maximum benefits to the people 
of Jordan from the assistance to be furnished hereunder, 
the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
undertakes to: 

(a) Prepare, in consultation with representatives of 
the Government of the United States of America, a plan 
for the distribution of the wheat made available under 
this Agreement among the people of Jordan and for the 
distribution of such wheat and products thereof (i) 
free of cost to persons who by virtue of circumstances 
beyond their control are unable to pay for them and 
(ii) to others at lowest feasible prices, as agreed upon, 
from time to time, by the two Governments. 
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(b) Include in such plan, to the maximum extent 
feasible, a system of public works projects which the 
two Governments determine to be desirable and prac- 
ticable in order that both the country of Jordan and 
the persons receiving assistance will receive maximum 
benefits. 

(c) Pursue all appropriate measures to reduce its 
relief needs, to increase production and supply, and to 
improve the distribution of foodstuffs within Jordan in 
order to lessen the danger of similar emergencies in 
the future. 

(d) Carry out the plan agreed upon, with such modi- 
fications as may from time to time be mutually agreed 
to be necessary to achieve the famine relief objective. 
3. In order to further the public works projects re- 

ferred to above and to enhance the value to Jordan of 
the assistance program, the Government of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan will establish in its own name a Spe- 
cial Account in a bank in Jordan agreed upon by the two 
Governments (hereinafter called the “Special Account”), 
and will deposit in this account promptly amounts of 
local currency accruing, after deducting the transporta- 
tion expenses and handling costs to the Government of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, from the sale of wheat 
supplied under this Agreement, or revenues otherwise 
accruing to the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan as a result of the import of such wheat. The 
Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan may 
at any time make advance deposits in the Special Account. 

4. The Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan may draw from the Special Account such amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan to defray the expenses of public works 
projects and other activities for the benefit of the people 
of Jordan agreed upon by the two Governments. 

5. The Governments will, upon the request of either of 
them, consult regarding any matter relating to the appli- 
eation of this Agreement or to operations thereunder. 
The Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
will provide such information as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Agreement, including 
statements on the use of assistance received hereunder 
and other relevant information which the Government of 
the United States of America may need to determine the 
nature and scope of its operations under this Agreement 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of the assistance fur- 
nished or contemplated. 

6. It is assumed that the Government of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan will give full and continuous publicity 
in Jordan to the objectives and progress of the program 
under this Agreement, including information to the people 
of Jordan that this program is evidence of the friend- 
ship of the people of the United States of America for 
them. The Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan will make public, upon termination of this program 
and at least once each quarter during the course of its 
operation, full statements of operations hereunder, in- 
cluding information as to the use of assistance received 
and use of the local currency deposited in the Special 
Account. 

7. The Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan agrees to permit representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to observe, without 
restriction, the distribution in Jordan of wheat made avail- 
able hereunder, including the provision of facilities neces- 
sary for observation and review of the administration 
of this Agreement and the use of assistance furnished, 
and to receive any additional persons who may be neces- 
sary for the purpose. Upon appropriate notification from 
the Government of the United States of America, the Gov- 
ernment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan will consider 
such persons as part of the Diplomatic Mission of the 
United States of America to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan for the purpose of enjoying the privileges and 
immunities accorded to that Mission and its personnel 
of comparable rank. 
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8. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder 
may be terminated by the Government of the United States 
of America if it is determined that, because of changed 
conditions, continuation of assistance is unnecessary or 
undesirable. Termination of assistance under this pro- 
vision may include the termination of deliveries of all 
wheat scheduled hereunder and not yet delivered. 

Upon receipt of a note from Your Excellency indicating 
that the provisions set forth in this note are acceptable to 
the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
the Government of the United States of America will con- 
sider that this note and your Excellency’s reply thereto 
constitute an Agreement between the two Governments, 
Such Agreement shall enter into force on the date of Your 
Excellency’s note in reply. 

Please accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

ANDREW G. LyNncH 


His Excellency 
Dr. HUssEIN KHALIDI, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
Amman, Jordan, 


Jordan Note 


21st October 1953. 


BPXCELLENCY, 

I have the honour to refer to your note No. 59, dated 
October 14, 1953 regarding the request of the Government 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan to the Government 
of the United States of America for Assistance in combat- 
ting starvation and suffering resulting from famine condi- 
tions among the people of Jordan as a consequence of 
the disasterous crop season just past and to inform you 
that the Jordan Government accept the provisions set 
forth in your above mentioned note. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs 
H. F. K#ALIpI 


H. E. Mr. ANpREw G. Lyncou, 
The Charge @ Affaires of U.S. A., 
Amman. 


Limitation Placed 
on Oats Imports 
White House press release dated December 27 


The President on December 26 signed a procla- 
mation limiting imports of oats into the United 
States from sources other than Canada to 2,500,000 
bushels during the period December 23, 1953, to 
September 30, 1954. 

The President acted on the basis of the recent 
report on oats by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, made under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, which provides for 
limitations on imports when those imports are 
interfering with or threaten to interfere with do- 
mestic price support or marketing programs. 

Imports of oats from Canada had already been 
made subject to effective limitation pursuant to 
a decision by the Canadian Government to limit 
shipments of oats to the United States to 23 mil- 
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lion bushels during the period from December 
10, 1953, to Rententins 30, 1954.2 

In communicating its decision to this Govern- 
ment the Canadian Government had indicated 
that its action in limiting shipments of oats to the 
United States was taken with the expectation that 
substantial quantities of oats would not enter the 
United States from other sources and thus displace 
the competitive position of Canada which has tra- 
ditionally supplied almost the whole of United 
States imports of oats. Accordingly, the action 
by the President in limiting imports from other 
sources is supplementary to the Canadian decision. 
Taken together, the two actions will have the ef- 
fect of treating imports of oats from all sources 
on an equitable basis. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION 3041? 


WHEREAS, Pursuant to Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by Section 31 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 773, re-enacted by Section 1 of 
the Act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and as amended by 
Section 3 of the Act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, Section 
3 of the Act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261, and Section 
8 (B) of the Act of June 16, 1951, 65 Stat. 72 (7 U. S. C. 
624), the Secretary of Agriculture has advised me that he 
has reason to believe that oats are being or are prac- 
tically certain to be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to render or 
tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the price-support program undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to oats pursuant to Sections 
801 and 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
1053, 1054), or to reduce substantially the amount of 
products processed in the United States from domestic 
oats with respect to which such program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is being undertaken; and 

WHEREAS, on June 6, 1953, I caused the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation under the 
said Section 22 with respect to hulled and unhulled oats 
and unhulled ground oats; and 

WuHereas, the said Tariff Commission has made such 
investigation and has reported to me its findings and 
recommendations made in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said investigation and 
report of the Tariff Commission, I find that hulled and 
unhulled oats and unhulled ground oats are practically 
certain to be imported into the United States during the 
period December 23, 1953, to September 30, 1954, inclusive, 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to render 
or tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the said price-support program with respect to oats; and 

WHEREAS, I find and declare that the imposition of 
quantitative limitations not in excess of 23,000,000 bushels 
of the product of Canada and not in excess of 2,500,000 
bushels of the product of other foreign countries are 
shown by such investigation of the Tariff Commission to 
be necessary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from 
warehouse, for consumption of oats described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph of this Proclamation during the period 
December 23, 1953, to September 30, 1954, will not render 
or tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the said price-support program; and I further find and 
declare such permissible total quantity to be propor- 
tionately not less than 50 percentum of the total average 
aggregate annual quantity of such oats entered, or with- 





*For correspondence with Canada on this subject, see 
Butwetin of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 21. 
718 Fed. Reg. 8883. 
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drawn from warehouse, for consumption during the repre- 
sentative period July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1951, inclusive; 

Wuereas, Canada has undertaken to limit exports of 
oats to the United States to 23,000,000 bushels during the 
period from midnight December 10, 1953, to midnight 
September 30, 1954: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the said Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do 
hereby proclaim that the total aggregate quantity of 
hulled and unhulled oats and unhulled ground oats, other 
than oats the product of Canada, entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during the period De- 
cember 23, 1953, to September 30, 1954, inclusive, shall 
not be permitted to exceed 2,500,000 bushels of 32 pounds 
each. 

The provisions of this proclamation shall not apply to 
certified or registered seed oats for use for seeding and 
crop-improvement purposes, in bags tagged and sealed by 
an officially recognized seed-certifying agency of the coun- 
try of production: Provided, (a) that the individual ship- 
ment amounts to 100 bushels (of 32 pounds each) or less, 
or (b) that the individual shipment amounts to more than 
100 bushels (of 32 pounds each) and the written approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture or his designated represent- 
ative is presented at the time of entry, or bond is furnished 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner of Customs in 
an amount equal to the value of the merchandise as set 
forth in the entry, plus the estimated duty as determined 
at the time of entry, conditioned upon the production of 
such written approval within 6 months from the date of 
entry. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 26th day of Decem- 

ber in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
{[sEAL] fifty-three, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and seventy- 


eighth. 
By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


Credit Extended to Japan 
for Purchase of Cotton 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on December 23 that arrangements have 
now been completed for the operation of a credit 
of $60 million authorized by U.S. commercial 
banks to finance the purchase and export of U.S. 
cotton to Japan. This credit bearing interest at 
the rate of 314 percent per annum and repayable 
in 15 months is extended to the Bank of ; am 
which will designate Japanese commercial banks 
as itsagents. The Japanese commercial bank will 
in turn utilize the services of the following U.S. 
commercial banks which will provide the Funds: 


Bank of America 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bankers Trust Company 








The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 

First National Bank of Boston 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Guaranty Trust Company 

The Hanover Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

Manufacturers Trust Company 

The National City Bank of New York 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company 


The credit is to be used to finance the sale of 
raw cotton purchased under contract entered into 


subsequent to December 3, 1953. 

Cost of insurance and freight may be financed 
under the line of credit provided contracts are 
made on C. I. F., C&F or C&I terms. Shipment 
is restricted to vessels of United States or Japanese 
registry unless a waiver is obtained from the U.S. 
Maritime Administration permitting shipment on 
a vessel of other registry. Financing will be 
effected through letters of credit expiring not later 
than July 31, 1954, under which 15-month drafts 
will be drawn on the Bank of Japan. 

All inquiries relating to other details of opera- 
tions of this credit should be addressed by the 
American cotton shipper to his bank or banks in 
the United States or his agent in Japan. 


Issues Involved in 
Syrian Complaint 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations’ 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 16 


The Security Council since October 27 has had 
under consideration the Syrian complaint on the 
diversion of the Jordan River. We have heard 
the representatives of Syria, Israel, Lebanon, and 
Pakistan in a number of important statements. 
The United States has followed the development 
of the debate with intense interest. As a result 
we have come to the following conclusions: 

First, strict compliance with the armistice 
agreement entered into between Israel and Syria 
is of vital importance to the peace of the area and 
this question is intimately involved in the present 
case. 

Second, the primary responsibility of the Secu- 
rity Council in this matter is to uphold that 
armistice agreement which it endorsed in its reso- 
lution of 11 August 1949 as superseding the truce 
and facilitating the transition to permanent peace. 
The agent of the Security Council for these pur- 
poses is the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 


vision Organization. 


* Made in the Security Council on Dec. 16 and Dec. 21. 
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Third, development projects which are con- 
sistent with the undertakings of the parties under 
the armistice agreement and which are in the gen- 
eral interest and do not infringe upon established 
rights and obligations should be encouraged. The 
decision of the Chief of Staff for the continuance 
of the diversion of the Jordan River project would 
be subject to these considerations. The Chief of 
Staff, as the authority responsible for the general 
supervision of the demilitarized zone, is the proper 
authority to determine whether the project now in 
question meets these conditions. Any unilateral 
action, from whatever side, which is not consistent 
with this authority of the Chief of Staff threatens 
the effective operation and enforcement of the 
armistice agreement. Similarly, no government 
should, in our opinion, exercise a veto power over 
legitimate projects in the demilitarized zone. 

On the basis of these conclusions, the United 
States has joined with France and the United 
Kingdom in submitting for the consideration of 
the Council the draft resolution which has been 
circulated. This resolution makes clear, in our 
opinion : 


(a) That the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization, as Chairman of the Syrian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission, is the respon- 
sible authority with respect to questions affectin 
the demilitarized zone under article 5 of the armi- 
stice agreement ; 

(b) That the issues raised by the Jordan River 
diversion project should be judged by the Chief 
of Staff in accordance with his authority under 
the armistice agreement, and 

(c) That in these and other questions concerning 
the status of the deeniliteriand zone an important 
consideration should be the just and orderly de- 
velopment of the natural resources affected, with 
due regard for the general welfare and the inter- 


_ests of the parties and individuals concerned. 


To these ends, Mr. President, we hope that the 
Governments of Israel and Syria will cooperate 
fully with the Chief of Staff and that they will 
mutually benefit from his decisions. In the opin- 
ion of the United States, the draft resolution rep- 
resents the proper line of action for the Security 
Council to take in this case. 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 21 


At the last meeting of the Security Council the 
representative of China, who, I believe, was sup- 
ported in this by the representative of Pakistan, 
took the position that the language of the pending 
resolution was not clear as regards the rights of 
the parties under the armistice agreement. 

While I do not share their doubts and while it 
seems to me perfectly clear that the Chief of Staff 
would in the normal course under the terms of this 
resolution naturally seek to reconcile the interests 
of the two parties and would consult with them, 
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I am always glad to try to defer to the opinions of 
the members and seek to clarify the point. 

In this spirit, the sponsors of the resolution sug- 
gest adding a new paragraph—paragraph 14—to 
read as follows: 


Nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to supersede 
the Armistice Agreement or to change the legal status of 
the Demilitarized Zone thereunder. 


This seems to us to be a concise way of removing 
any doubts which may exist regarding the Chief 
of Staff’s consulting with the parties in accordance 
with their rights and interests. We do not think 
that the doubts previously expressed are well 
founded, but are glad to go as far as we can to re- 
solve them and in this spirit of helpfulness, we 
propose this amendment. 


TEXT OF DRAFT RESOLUTION? 


U.N. doc. S/3151/Rev. 1 
Dated December 21, 1953 


The Security Council, 

1. Recalling its previous resolutions on the Palestine 
question; 

2. Taking into consideration the statements of the Rep- 
resentatives of Syria and Israel and the reports of the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization on 
the Syrian complaint (S/3108/Rev. 1) ; 

3. Notes that the Chief of Staff requested the Govern- 
ment of Israel on 23 September 1953 “‘to ensure that the 
authority which started work in the Demilitarized Zone 
on 2 September 1953 is instructed to cease working in the 
Zone so long as an agreement is not arranged” ; 

4. Endorses this action of the Chief of Staff; 

5. Recalls its resolution of 27 October 1953, taking note 
of the statement by the Representative of the Government 
of Israel that the work started by Israel in the Demili- 
tarized Zone would be suspended pending urgent exami- 
nation of the question by the Council ; 

6. Declares that, in order to promote the return of per- 
manent peace in Palestine, it is essential that the General 
Armistice Agreement of 20 July 1949 between Syria and 
Israel be strictly and faithfully observed by the Parties; 

7. Reminds the Parties that, under Article 7, paragraph 
8 of the Armistice Agreement, where the interpretation 
of the meaning of a particular provision of the Agreement 
other than the preamble and Articles 1 and 2 is at issue, 
the Mixed Armistice Commission’s interpretation shall 
prevail; 

8. Notes that Article 5 of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment between Syria and Israel gives to the Chief of Staff, 
as Chairman of the Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, responsibility for the general supervision of the 
Demilitarized Zone; 

9. Calls upon the Chief of Staff to maintain the demili- 
tarized character of the Zone as defined in paragraph 5 
of Article 5 of the Armistice Agreement ; 

10. Calls upon the Parties to comply with all his deci- 
sions and requests, in the exercise of his authority under 
the Armistice Agreement ; 

11. Requests and authorizes the Chief of Staff to ex- 
plore possibilities of reconciling the interests involved in 
this dispute including rights in the Demilitarized Zone 
and full satisfaction of existing irrigation rights at all 
seasons, and to take such steps as he may deem appro- 
priate to effect a reconciliation, having in view the 
development of the natural resources affected in a just 
and orderly manner for the general welfare ; 





* Sponsored by France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. > 
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12. Calls upon the Governments of Israel and Syria to 
co-operate with the Chief of Staff to these ends and to 
refrain from any unilateral action which would prejudice 
them ; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to place at the dis- 
posal of the Chief of Staff a sufficient number of experts, 
in particular hydraulic engineers, to supply him on the 
technical level with the necessary data for a complete 
appreciation of the project in question and of its effect 
upon the Demilitarized Zone ; 

14. Affirms that nothing in this resolution shall be 
deemed to supersede the Armistice Agreement or to change 
the legal status of the Demilitarized Zone thereunder. 

15. Directs the Chief of Staff to report to the Security 
Council within 90 days on the measures taken to give 
effect to this resolution. 


Justice Halpern To Serve on 
U.N. Minorities Subcommission 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 18 


Philip Halpern, Associate Justice of the Ap- 
ey Division of the Supreme Court of New 

ork, Third Department, on December 18 was 
designated as US. alternate for the sixth session 
of the U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities. 
This Subcommission will meet at the Headquar- 
ters of the United Nations in New York City from 
January 4 to 29, 1953. 

Justice Halpern was designated alternate on 
this Subcommission by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 
U.S. representative on the Commission on Human 
Rights, who was elected to the Subcommission by 
the Commission on Human Rights in May 1953. 

The Subcommission consists of 12 members. 
While they are nominated by the Nations repre- 
sented upon the Commission on Human Rights, 
the members of the Subcommission serve as indi- 
vidual experts and not as governmental repre- 
sentatives. Any member of the Subcommission 
is authorized to appoint an alternate to serve in 
his stead with the consent of his government and 
in consultation with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. In accordance with this pro- 
cedure, Mrs. Lord has designated Justice Halpern 
as her alternate. 

Justice Halpern will serve during the first 3 
weeks of the Subcommission session during the 
recess of the Appellate Division of the Third De- 
partment. He will then return to the Appellate 
Division for its January term which commences 
on January 25. 

The Subcommission at its next session will plan 
for the study of discrimination in various fields 
and particularly in the field of education. In 
addition, the Subcommission will consider the pos- 
sible definition of the term “minorities” and is ex- 
pected to study a compilation of provisions 
adopted by various countries for the protection of 
minorities. Justice Halpern will serve on the 
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Subcommission in his individual capacity as an 
expert in these fields. 
ustice Halpern served as principal adviser on 


the U.S. delegation to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights which met in Geneva 
in April and May 1953. 


Appointments to U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO 


Press release 665 dated December 21 


The Department of State on December 21 an- 
nounced the appointment of 18 new members to 
the United States National Commission for 
Unesco, the citizen group which acts as liaison 
between the Government and the people in rela- 
tions with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The National Commission is composed of 40 
persons selected by the Secretary of State and 60 
persons who are designated by national organiza- 
tions for appointment by the Secretary. George 
Shuster, president of Hunter College, is Chairman 
of the National Commission. 

Those who received direct appointment by the 
Secretary are: 


Mrs. Stewart Alexander, Park Ridge, N. J.; Director of 
Women’s Activities, American Heritage Foundation. 

Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Wayne, Pa.; Superintendent, 
Valley Forge Military Academy. 

Leonard Carmichael, Washington, D. C.; Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Clayton J. Chamberlin, Honolulu, Hawaii; Superintendent 
of the Department of Public Instruction of Hawaii. 

Mayor Fred A. Emery of Tucson, Ariz. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, Wayzata, Minn., prominent 
leader in cultural, philanthropic, political, and human 
relations activities in Minnesota. 

Mrs. J. Balfour Miller, Natchez, Miss.; former Regent, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, Burlingame, Calif.; former 
member of U. 8S. delegations to UNEsco General Con- 
ferences, and long prominent in San Francisco cul- 
tural, civic, and international activities. 

Carl Shelly, Sparks, Nev.; Publisher, Sparks Tribune. 

Lawrence M. Stavig, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; President, 
Augustana College. 

John Walker, Washington, D. C.; Chief Curator, National 
Gallery of Art. 


Secretary Dulles also appointed the following 
members to the Unesco National Commission upon 
their nomination by national organizations: 
Gordon W. Allport, Cambridge, Mass.; Department of 

Social Relations, Harvard University, representing 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. 

F. Ernest Johnson, New York, N. Y.; former Executive 
Director, Department of Research and Survey, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ, representing 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ. 

G. Griffith Johnson, Washington, D. C.; Assistant to the 
President, Motion Picture Association of America, 
representing the Mpa. 
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Galen Jones, Washington, D. C.; U.S. Office of Education, 
representing the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Agnes Mongan, Somerville, Mass.; Curator of drawings, 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, represent- 
ing the College Art Association. 

Rudger H. Walker, Logan, Utah; Dean, School of Agricul- 
ture, Utah State Agricultural College, representing 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Malcolm M. Willey, Minneapolis, Minn.; Vice President, 
University of Minnesota, representing the Social 
Science Research Council. 


The U.S. National Commission for UNEsco was 
created by act of Congress in 1946. In addition to 
its responsibilities as an advisory group to the Gov- 
ernment, it serves as liaison between Unesco, 
which has its headquarters in Paris, and the Amer- 
ican people. The 100 members of the National 
Commission serve without compensation. 


Official Termination of 
International Materials Conference 


The Central Group of the International Ma- 
terials Conference met, as previously scheduled, 
on December 15, 1953, to review the raw materials 
situation and determine the future of the 
Conference. 

The Central Group noted that, since the dis- 
solution of the last Commodity Committee on 
September 30, 1953, there has been no new develop- 
ment which would call for action by the Conference 
in accordance with its terms of reference. 

The Central Group, in noting, therefore, that 
the Imc had accomplished its tasks, recognized 
that the methods used in coping with the short- 
ages had been effective and could serve as a guide in 
any future emergency shortage. It consequently 
recommended that the Conference be officially 
terminated as of December 31, 1953. 

In making this recommendation, the Central 
Group noted that representatives of all its mem- 
bers have indicated their readiness to consult 
among themselves, at the initiative of any one of 
them, in the event of concern over threatened 
shortages. 

The International Materials Conference was 
convened in February 1951 at the invitation of the 
three sponsoring Governments (France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States) to deal with 
the raw materials shortage which developed in the 
free world following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. 

During the period of its activities, the Confer- 
ence was concerned with the following raw ma- 
terials: copper, zinc, lead, manganese, nickel, 
cobalt, sulfur, tungsten, wool, newsprint, wood 
pulp, cotton, and cotton linters. 
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Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


SEVENTY-FOURTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD JULY 16-31, 1953! 


U.N. doc. 8/3143 
Dated November 24, 1953 


I herewith submit report number 74 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 16-31 
July 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniques numbers 1677-1689 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

From the 16th of July until the Armistice was signed 
on the 27th of July, there were executive sessions each 
day except for the 17th and 18th days of the month. There 
was an executive plenary session on the 16th, and on the 
19th day there was both an executive plenary session and 
an executive liaison officers session. From the 20th day 
through the 26th there were executive sessions daily of 
both liaison and staff officers except on the 22nd day when 
there was a staff officer session only and on the 25th and 
26th days liaison officers meetings only. 

On 19 July the Communists made public a statement 
relative to the implementation of the Armistice Agreement. 
The United Nations Command noted the statement and re- 
7 the right to discuss the Communist statement pub- 

cly. 

Discussions during this period concerned reaching 
agreement as to the effective date of the Armistice; re- 
vision to the Draft Armistice Agreement, Military De- 
marcation Line and Demilitarized Zone; preparation of 
the documents, including maps; Temporary Agreement 
Supplementary to the Armistice Agreement; and arrange- 
ments for the signing of the Armistice.’ 

On 26 July 1953, General Mark W. Clark, Commander in 
Chief, United Nations Command, announced that at 2: 05 
P. M. that date, United Nations Command and Communist 
delegates reached agreement on the terms of an armistice. 
In connection with the signing of the armistice, General 
Clark made the following statement: 


“In order to speed the conclusion of the armistice and 
thus prevent additional casualties which would result from 


*Transmitted on Nov. 23 to the Secretary-General, for 
circulation to members of the Security Council, by the 
U.S. representative to the U.N. Text of the 5Uth report 
appears in the BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st 
and 52d reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034; the 53d report, 
Jan. 26, 1953, p. 155; the 54th report, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 224; 
the 55th report, Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276; the 56th report, Mar. 
2, 1953, p. 348; excerpts from the 57th, 58th, and 59th 
reports, May 11, 1953, p. 690; excerpts from the 61st, 64th, 
and 65th reports, July 13, 1953, p. 50; excerpts from the 
67th, 68th, and 69th reports, Sept. 28, 1953, p. 423; and 
excerpts from the 70th, 71st, 72d, and 73d reports, Jan. 4, 
1954, p. 30. The 60th, 62d, 63d, and 66th reports were 
omitted from the BULLETIN. 

*For special report of the Unified Command on the 
armistice, see BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1953, p. 246. 
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further delay, and because of unacceptable restrictions 
demanded by the Communists as a condition to the appear- 
ance at Panmunjom of their commanders, it has been 
agreed that none of the commanders will sign the Armis- 
tice Agreement at Panmunjom. Instead, both sides have 
authorized their senior delegates to sign the agreement at 
Panmunjom at 10 o’clock, Monday, 27 July. Twelve hours 
from that time the armistice will become effective. 

“In accordance with the agreed upon procedure, the 
documents signed by the delegates at Panmunjom will be 
dispatched immediately to the headquarters of the respec- 
tive military commanders for their signatures. I shall 
sign the documents at my advance headquarters at Mun- 
san-ni.” 


Liaison officers of the United Nations Command and 
Communists reached agreement in executive session at 
Panmunjon on the 26th of July on details pertaining to the 
signing of an armistice and set 10 A. M., July 27, as 
the time and date for the signing. 

On 27 July 1953, a military armistice between the United 
Nations Command and the armed forces of North Korea 
and Communist China was signed initially at 10 A. M, 
at Panmunjom, Korea, by Lieutenant General William K. 
Harrison, Jr., representing the United Nations Command 
and General Nam II for the Communist forces." The doc- 
uments to be signed by the Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command were then returned to Munsan-ni, 
where they were signed by General Mark W. Clark. The 
armistice became effective at 10 P. M., 27 July 1953. 

Even though armistice negotiations were culminated 
in an agreement during this period, strongly Communistic 
prisoners of war in United Nations Command custody 
made last minute efforts to create difficulties for their 
captors. As is often the case, the prisoners in the Koje-do 
complex created all the disturbance. Various compounds, 
obviously on order of their prisoner of war leaders, con- 
ducted drills, shouted, clapped their hands and conducted 
frenzied chants in violation of long standing instructions. 
In one instance, a United Nations Command enclosure 
commander was attacked. 

There were detected during this period unmistakable 
signs that the non-repatriate prisoners remaining in United 
Nations Command custody were becoming increasingly 
apprehensive about their ultimate fate. Particular em- 
phasis, therefore, was placed on presentation of factual 
data to these non-repatriates to point out the safeguards 
guaranteed them by the Armistice Agreement. Initiation 
of this program met with immediate success in allaying 
fears and apprehensions of this category of prisoners and 
contributed in large measure to the maintenance of order 
in their camps. 





* For text, see ibid., Aug. 3, 1953, p. 132. 








Elements of five Chinese Communist Forces armies con- 
tinued to attack along the KUMSONG Salient during 
mid-July, raising the intensity and strength of enemy ac- 
tion to a new high for the last two years of the war. The 
western front remained relatively quiet during the period 
while the eastern front flared anew with North Korean 
troops attacking United Nations Command positions south 
of KOSONG and astride the SOYANG Valley, South of 
SOHUI. From the armistice on 27 July until the end of 
the period, no activity of significance was reported across 
the front, with the exception of numerous sightings of 
enemy work details in the forward areas. 

Enemy activity across the western front again was 
centered around several United Nations Command outpost 
positions near PUNJI and Outpost BETTY, south of 
SANGNYONG. Additionally, just prior to the end of 
the previous period, the enemy launched a battalion-size 
attack against Outpost BETTY. 

In a United Nations Command division sector near 
PUNJI little activity was noted early in the period. In 
this sector late on 19 July an undetermined-size enemy 
force attacked and occupied Outposts BERLIN and E. 
BERLIN. These positions were still in the enemy’s hands 
at the armistice signing. East of PUNJI an enemy regi- 
ment heavily supported with artillery and mortar attacked 
United Nations Command main line of resistance positions 
on 24 July. Friendly elements counterattacked early on 
25 July and restored lost positions. Later in the morning 
an enemy company launched another attack in the sam2 
area. After a brief firefight the enemy was forced to 
withdraw. Sporadic firing continued until another enemy 
company renewed the assault early on 26 July. The 
enemy was forced to withdraw after approximately one 
hour of intense fighting. Late in the period the United 
Nations Command defenders in this sector experienced a 
number of platoon-size probes, all of which withdrew 
after brief exchanges of fire. The adjacent United Na- 
tions Command division to the east remained exceedingly 
quiet with no enemy initiated action occurring that was 
larger than several squads in size. 

South of SANGNYONG in another United Nations Com- 
mand division sector enemy initiated action centered 
around Outpost BETTY. The Communists launched six 
attacks of platoon size or larger against the outpost in 
attempts to occupy the position. The last attack, of 
company-size, was the only one in which the enemy had 
any success. In this engagement the Chinese assaulted 
the United Nations Command position on 25 July and 
after nine hours of vicious fighting the enemy force oc- 
cupied the center and western portions of the outpost. 
Sporadic fighting continued throughout the afternoon of 
25 July with the United Nations Command regaining con- 
trol of the central portion of the position. 

In another United Nations Command division sector 
east of SANGNYONG, enemy activity decreased to a 
marked degree from the bitter fighting of the previous 
period. Only two company and two platoon-size enemy 
initiated actions were reported. These actions were con- 
centrated against Outposts WESTVIEW and DALB, none 
of which were significant and the enemy withdrew after 
briefly probing United Nations Command positions. 

As indicated previously, the Chinese launched their 
KUMSONG Bulge attack on 13 July and continued to 
expand initial successes during the period. The weight 
of the action was against the center and eastern portions 
of the central front. Blsewhere across the central front, 
enemy activity was of a lesser intensity. 

North of CHORWON in a United Nations Command 
division sector, enemy activity was insignificant. How- 
ever to the east, the adjacent United Nations Command 
division experienced nine company or larger size attacks 
between 16-20 July. The remainder of the period in this 
sector was relatively quiet. Early on 16 July a Chinese 
company unsuccessfully attacked positions of this United 
Nations Command division west of KUMHWA. Smaller 
enemy probes were initiated concurrently in adjacent 
areas. These actions were followed with three attacks of 
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company to battalion-size across the United Nations Com- 
mand division front on the night of 16-17 July. Action 
was further intensified in this area on the subsequent 
night when the enemy mounted two battalion and two 
company-size attacks. Although hand-to-hand fighting 
resulted, the enemy was forced to withdraw after periods 
ranging from a few minutes to four hours. Two nights 
later the enemy again employed a company against the 
positions of this United Nations Command division. 
Hand-to-hand combat raged over positions, the depleted 
enemy force was compelled to withdraw, however, after 
several hours of intense battle. Until the armistice, small 
enemy groups intermittently probed these positions. 

South of KUMSONG United Nations Command elements 
deployed across most of the central front continued to 
fight determinedly to contain and repel enemy attacks, 
These attacks commenced on the night of 13 July when 
the Chinese with five armies massed between KUMHWA 
and the PUKHAN River, launched wave upon wave of 
assault infantry against United Nations Command posi- 
tions along the KUMSONG Salient. Initially the enemy 
employed elements of five divisions in the assault and 
by the close of the battle eight divisions from the five 
Chinese Communist Forces armies had been identified. 
This enemy attack resulted in the loss to the United 
Nations Command of the KUMSONG Salient and required 
a major readjustment of United Nations Command front 
line defenses. 

In one United Nations Command division sector, east of 
KUMHW4A, the enemy launched five attacks of battalion 
to regimental-size against United Nations Command de- 
fenders. These enemy actions were concentrated on 15 
and 16 July and were a continuation of the large limited 
objective attack launched by the Chinese against the 
KUMSONG Bulge on 13 July. Throughout these heavy 
attacks on 15 and 16 July the United Nations Command 
defenders fought bitterly to retain every position, how- 
ever, under the weight of the Communist onslaught, sev- 
eral outpost positions were relinquished and the United 
Nations Command was forced to withdraw slightly to 
compensate for minor penetrations of the United Nations 
Command main line of resistance. By midnight 16 July 
all action had ceased and until the armistice only a 
scattering of small probes and one minor company attack 
were reported. 

South of KUMSONG in another United Nations Com- 
mand division sector the action continued heavy from the 
previous period as a result of the large scale attacks by 
the Chinese on 13 July. The action of an enemy division 
attack reported in the previous period against this United 
Nations Command division continued on through 17 July. 
Subsequently, there was a slackening of activity in this 
sector until early on 22 July. During the next four days 
the Chinese mounted eight company and battalion-size 
attacks against elements of this United Nations Command 
division. Although the United Nations Command de- 
fenders were forced to withdraw from several outposts 
there were no large scale withdrawals from critical terrain 
and the Chinese were eventually compelled to withdraw 
their depleted assault units. Brief enemy probes were 
experienced by these friendly elements until 27 July but 
no breach in the United Nations Command position was 
made. 

At the beginning of the period south of KUMSONG a 
United Nations Command division fought to contain the 
Chinese southward drive of 13 July. On 18 and 19 July 
the enemy initiated seven company and battalion-size 
actions against elements of this United Nations Command 
division, forcing the United Nations Command to give 
ground to the numerically superior Chinese. However, 
by 20 July the tide of the battle began to change and 
friendly elements took the offensive to regain a portion 
of the ground lost. Remnants of the enemy assault force 
began a withdrawal to the north and the United Nations 
Command was able to re-establish a firm defense. No 
further enemy attacks were experienced in this sector 
until the enemy launched a two company-size attack 
shortly after daybreak on 23 July. The enemy was re 
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inforced to regimental-size and finally after five hours of 
bitter fighting the United Nations Command forces with- 
drew slightly. The last action of the period, west of the 
regimental attack of 23 July, occurrea on 25 July when 
another Chinese regiment assaulted the main line of re- 
sistance positions for over two hours before heavy United 
Nations Command fires forced the enemy to withdraw. 

Elements of another United Nations Command division 
south of KUMSONG experienced ten attacks of company 
and battalion-size during the period. These attacks were 
all carried out between 21 and 24 July and resulted in 
minor losses of terrain for the United Nations Command. 
In most cases the Chinese were compelled to withdraw 
due to the heavy fire placed on their assault units by the 
United Nations Command. Although several penetrations 
of the United Nations Command main line of resistance 
were made, vigorous United Nations Command counter- 
attacks resulted, in most instances, in a resumption of 
United Nations Command control. 

Slightly to the east in an adjacent United Nations Com- 
mand division heavy fighting commencing on 13 July con- 
tinued on into late July. The Chinese maintained 
pressure with an undetermined large number of enemy con- 
tinuing the action until 21 July. At this time there was 
a marked decrease in enemy activity and for several days 
contact with the enemy was maintained only by aggressive 
United Nations Command patrols. The Chinese came back 
with a two platoon probe against an outpost of the divi- 
sion shortly before daybreak on 26 July. This probe lasted 
for over eight hours before the enemy completely with- 
drew. Subsequently, two enemy companies struck against 
the same friendly outpost the following evening. However, 
this enemy force found stiffening resistance and remained 
in contact for only one hour before withdrawing. 

As the period opened a United Nations Command divi- 
sion was deployed astride the PUKHAN River. Later in 
the period another United Nations Command division re- 
lieved the former as the battle for the KUMSONG Bulge 
continued to bring pressure against elements of the United 
Nations Command across the central front. Early in the 
period the enemy was still pushing south overrunning 
United Nations Command positions due to the overwhelm- 
ing weight of his assault forces. By 18 July the friendly 
forces in this sector were beginning to contain and stabil- 
ize the front. As enemy attacks waned in intensity, the 
United Nations Command elements began a series of coun- 
terattacks to seize the initiative. However, the enemy 
continued to launch attacks to keep pressure on the United 
Nations Command. Typical of the five company to bat- 
talion-size actions reported was the enemy battalion attack 
of 20 July. In this assault the enemy struck friendly main 
line of resistance positions shortly after dark and the 
mass of the enemy force broke into the United Nations 
Command trenches and engaged the United Nations Com- 
mand defenders in a bitter hand-to-hand battle. Three 
hours of intense fighting for control of the position ended 
with the determined United Nations Command troops still 
denying occupancy of the position to the Chinese. After 
this depleted enemy force withdrew early on 21 July, the 
Chinese remained relatively quiet in this sector until the 
armistice. 

There was an intensification of enemy activity across 
the eastern front in comparison to the relative inactivity 
of the previous period. A total of eighteen enemy ini- 
tiated actions of company-size or larger occurred. These 
enemy attacks were concentrated against XMAS Hill 
south of MULGUJI, Hill 812-Hill 854 complex south of 
SOHUI, and outpost positions south of KOSONG. 

During the period one United Nations Command divi- 
sion, deployed between the PUKHAN River and the MUN- 
DUNG-NI Valley, experienced three attacks of company- 
size or larger. These attacks were in consonance with 
those of the previous period against elements of this divi- 
sion. An enemy company probed outpost positions in the 
division’s sector early on 18 July for one hour before with- 
drawing. Shortly after this action began, an enemy bat- 
talion, slightly to the east of the other action, assaulted 
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outposts of the division. The enemy was again repelled 
after approximately a two hour firefight. Further east 
another enemy battalion attacked outposts of the same 
division and engaged the United Nations Command de- 
fenders in hand-to-hand combat. A vicious battle ensued 
with the United Nations Command relinquishing control 
of a platoon-size outpost for several hours. Subsequently 
a determined United Nations Command counterattack re- 
secured the position, with the remnants of the enemy 
force withdrawing shortly after daybreak on 18 July. 
Throughout the remainder of the period this sector was 
inactive, with the exception of several minor probes on 
19 July. 

The United Nations Command division astride the 
SOYANG Valley experienced a marked increase in enemy 
attention. In the Hill 812 complex south of SOHUI the 
enemy briefly probed United Nations Command positions 
with a company on the night of 16-17 July. This action 
was quickly followed by a platoon attack in which the 
enemy reinforced to battalion-size and overran the United 
Nations Command main line of resistance. Concurrently, 
an enemy company attack slightly to the east was success- 
ful, after a bitter battle in the United Nations Command 
trenches, in throwing back the United Nations Command. 
Shortly thereafter the enemy occupied the position with 
two battalions. The attacks for control of Hill 812 re- 
sulted in enemy casualties estimated at 160 killed in 
action and 260 wounded in action. 

Early on the morning of 18 July the enemy attempted to 
expand his success on Hill 812 by attacking Hill 854, east 
of the SOYANG Valley, with a regimental-size assault 
force. Although the enemy supported the effort with 
30,000 rounds of artillery and mortar, the assaulting force 
broke and withdrew after approximately four hours of 
determined attacks. Thence until the armistice on 27 
July, the enemy probed these positions with minor size 
forces ; however, no actions of significance occurred. 

In one United Nations Command division sector south 
of KOSONG enemy activity was particularly intense fol- 
lowing a lengthy period of inactivity. The enemy launched 
eleven attacks of company-size or larger against United 
Nations Command outpost or main line of resistance posi- 
tions in this area. The attacks were all brief and of 
little consequence, with the exception of an attack the 
enemy mounted with a company about daybreak on 18 
July. The enemy struck against United Nations Command 
main line of resistance positions and after a fierce close-in 
battle the enemy overran one United Nations Command 
position. Elements of the United Nations Command divi- 
sion launched an aggressive counterattack about mid- 
morning but were repulsed by a strong enemy force on the 
objective. This sector of the front remained active until 
27 July with the position remaining under enemy control. 

United Nations Command naval aircraft, operating from 
fast attack carriers in the Sea of Japan continued their 
attacks on pre-selected targets and targets of cpportunity 
from the main line of resistance to the Manchurian Border. 
More than four thousand sorties were flown during the 
period 16 through 27 July. The major effort of naval air 
during this period was directed against Communist front 
line and supporting positions. On 13 July, in order to 
counter an apparent effort by the Communist forces to 
gain ground along the front line prior to an armistice, 
maximum support was directed along the battleline. In 
furtherance of this effort four carriers carried out oper- 
ations on around-the-clock basis until 27 July at 22001. 
The targets on these strikes in direct support of friendly 
troops, for the most part, consisted of enemy supply and 
billeting areas, gun positions, bunkers, main supply routes, 
and trenches. Accurate evaluation of the results of many 
of these attacks was prohibited due to the nature of the 
target or to the nature of this type of mission. 

The main supply routes throughout Northeast Korea 
were also struck daily in an effort to minimize the flow of 
supplies to enemy forces committed to the front line. 
These attacks resulted in the destruction of numerous 
railcars, trucks, and other rolling stock. In addition, 
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several rail and highway bridges were destroyed and 
numerous rail and road cuts were inflicted. 

In an effort to prevent the Communists from augmenting 
their air arm in Korea, another feature of naval air has 
been to maintain nine designated North Korean airfields 
in an unserviceable condition. These airfields were at- 
tacked under close observation to insure their continued 
unserviceability. 

Enemy coastal-defense positions in the Wonsan Harbor 
area continued to receive special attention when weather 
conditions permitted. In continuation of the effort to 
neutralize this particular threat to our surface forces 
and friendly-held islands, air strikes and co-ordinated 
air-gun strikes were scheduled against these positions. 
However, the effectiveness of these strikes was lessened 
due to low overcast over the target areas. 

United Nations Command surface vessels continued the 
naval blockade of the Korean East Coast from the vicinity 
of Kosong to Chongjin. Marginal weather reduced the 
effectiveness of short bombardment in some instances. 
However, routine day and night patrols were made to 
insure that blockade runners were not using North Korean 
ports or landing areas, and to keep mineswept areas under 
surveillance. In addition these forces supported naval 
aircraft in the interdiction of east coast railroad and 
highway systems within range of ships’ gunfire ; supported 
minesweeping operations; supported troops ashore with 
naval gunfire and destroyed enemy facilities and installa- 
tions whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

A United Nations Command battleship, three cruisers 
and destroyers assigned rendered direct support for front 
line ground forces at the eastern terminus of the bombline. 
These gunfire support missions were conducted against 
enemy strongpoints, gun positions, troop movements, 
bunkers, supply areas, trenches and supply routes. 
Harassing and interdiction fire was provided nightly on 
troop movements, rail and road junctions, supply areas 
and other worthwhile military targets. 

Although enemy coastal gun positions in the Wonsan 
area were less active than during previous periods they 
continued to pose a threat to United Nations Command 
surface forces and to friendy-held islands in that area. 
Various units were fired upon on numerous occasions but 
without being hit. Surface units continued to harass these 
gun positions daily with naval gunfire and air strikes 
which were vectored in on the particularly troublesome 
positions when weather permitted. 

All United Nations Command naval units were ordered 
to cease fire on 27 July at 10001 except to return enemy 
fire or to answer calls for support of United Nations Com- 
mand ground forces. On 27 July at 22001, in accordance 
with armistice agreements, the surface blockade was 
lifted and the major task of east coast surface forces 
became the evacuation of friendly-held islands north of the 
demarcation zone. 

Surveillance patrols south of the line of demarcation 
were set up to cover within the three mile limit in order 
to protect friendly shipping, guard against breaches or 
incidents concerning the armistice agreement and pre- 
vent infiltration. 

On 29 July United Nations Command naval forces re- 
ceived a request to assist as practicable in the search and 
rescue of an Air Force RB 50 and crew reported down in 
the Sea of Japan. A cruiser, two helicopters and five de- 
stroyers were ordered to proceed and pick up survivors. 
Carrier based planes assisted in the search and a P2V, 
on routine anti-submarine patrol, was diverted to the 
scene to assist. An exhaustive search was conducted for 
nearly twenty-four hours. A trawler, fishing vessels, and 
other small craft were sighted in the area. A lifeboat, 
considerable wreckage and several oil slicks were de- 
tected. One survivor was picked up. 

Marine aircraft based in Korea struck the enemy with 
one thousand eight hundred seventy-five combat sorties. 
The major effort was directed against Communist front 
line and supporting positions in an effort to counter an 
apparent effort by the Communist forces to gain ground 
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along the front line prior to a possible armistice. Numer- 
ous bunkers, gun and mortar positions, supply and per- 
sonnel shelters and enemy strongpoints were destroyed on 
these close support missions. An undetermined number 
of casualties were inflicted on enemy troops. Although 
bad weather greatly curtailed the interdiction effort supply 
lines, troop and supply areas and other military targets 
were struck almost daily. In addition, reconnaissance, in- 
tercept and escort sorties were flown throughout North 
Korea. 

United Nations carrier based aircraft operating off 
the Korean West Coast continued their strikes on enemy 
targets from the front lines to the Chinnampo area. Mar- 
ginal to non-operational weather reduced the effective 
sorties flown during the period. However, in spite of gen- 
erally poor weather conditions, nearly five hundred sorties 
were flown. Attacks were pressed on the troop billeting 
areas, transportation facilities, supply areas and gun po- 
sitions throughout the Hwanghae Province. Many rail 
cuts were inflicted on the main supply routes and a number 
of railcars, bridges and trenches were destroyed. At- 
tacks were also made on particularly troublesome gun po- 
sitions. Attacks on enemy troop concentrations resulted in 
the destruction of numerous buildings. Many troop cas- 
ualties were also inflicted. After the armistice became 
effective planes of this unit engaged in reconnaissance 
and shipping surveillance flights. 

United Nations Command surface units operating off 
the west coast of Korea continued to enforce the blockade 
of that coast south of latitude thirty-nine degrees and 
thirty-five minutes north to prevent ingress or egress, 
mining, or supply and reinforcement by sea. In addition 
these forces successfully defended friendly-held islands; 
supported friendly guerrilla activities and destroyed mili- 
tary installations and other worthwhile targets of oppor- 
tunity. Coastal communications, troop concentrations, 
gun positions and other coastal targets were harassed 
almost daily by gunfire. 

After the cease fire the major task of west coast surface 
vessels became the expeditious evacuation of personnel 
and equipment from coastal islands in accordance with 
paragraph 13b of the Armistice Agreement. 

Coastal areas, anchorages and channels were maintained 
free of mines by daily minesweeping operations and check 
sweeps by United Nations Command minesweepers. 

Patrol planes flew one hundred fifteen scheduled mis- 
sions during the sixteen day period. These planes con- 
tinued to support the United Nations Command effort 
in Korea by conducting daily shipping surveillance, anti- 
submarine and weather reconnaissance missions over the 
waters surrounding Korea. 

In order to implement the exchange of prisoners in 
accordance with the armistice agreements United Nations 
Command surface units were directed to begin the lifts 
of Prisoners of War from the various camps to Inchon. 
Three ships loaded with 2400 prisoners of war arrived at 
Inchon on 30 July. 

United Nations Command naval auxiliary vessels and 
transports provided personnel lifts and logistic support 
for the United Nations Command forces in Korea. 

The last month of the Korean War witnessed a con- 
certed effort against enemy airfields on the part of the 
United Nations Command Air Forces as the Communists 
intensified their repair and utilization of these installa- 
tions. By maintaining close surveillance of the major 
fields, it was possible to immediately attack those that 
showed signs of increased activity. Post-strike and sur- 
veillance photography, accomplished on 27 July of thirty 
fields, revealed that none were serviceable for jet aircraft 
and that only Uiju possessed any aircraft which could 
be considered serviceable. At this installation photog- 
raphy showed eight possible serviceable aircraft in addi- 
tion to nine possibly unserviceable (or dummy) aircraft. 
Therefore, the Communists are now legally denied the 
asset of a major offensive Air Force in North Korea during 
the period of the armistice, just as they were forcefully 
denied this capability throughout the Korean War, by the 
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air superiority displayed by United Nations Command air 
wer. 

The enemy made several last minute limited attacks to 
acquire advantageous vantage points along the front line. 
These thrusts were countered by air bombardments as 
fighter bomber, light bomber and medium bomber air- 
craft dumped tons of ordnance on Communist positions. 

Throughout the period the Sabrejets provided escort 
and swept the northwest sector of Korea free of MIGs 
in order that the fighter bombers could attack their as- 
signed ground targets without fear of Communist air at- 
tack. In this role the Sabrejets destroyed twenty MIGs, 
probably destroyed two, and damaged eleven. During the 
hours of darkness United Nations Command night fighter 
aircraft took over the counter air operations, providing 
escort for the B-29s and intercepting aircraft of unknown 
identity as detected by friendly ground radar screens. 

Fighter bombers of the United Nations Command, while 
engaged in airfield neutralization and close support opera- 
tions, still found time to maintain pressure upon the 
enemy’s transportation system and supply centers. Al- 
though the period was marked by several days of non- 
operational weather, every advantage was taken of the 
opportunities presented whenever the skies cleared or the 
overcast lifted to permit visual attacks against the enemy’s 
logistical network. Approximately two thousand sorties 
were flown on interdiction and armed reconnaissance op- 
erations as compared with over three thousand sorties 
devoted to close support. These attacks resulted in the 
destruction of buildings, vehicles, bridges, railcars, 
grounded enemy aircraft, supply stacks, personnel shelters, 
a locomotive, an ammunition dump, and several gun posi- 
tions. In addition, rails and roads were cut and troop 
casualties were inflicted. Runways were cratered or 
enemy aircraft attacked at Pyongyang Main, Pyonggang, 
Uiju, Taechon, Sinuiju Northeast, Sinuiju, Saamcham, 
Pyong-ni, Namsi, Kangdong, Chunggangjin, Ongjin, and 
Kanggye Number One airfields. 

Light bombers devoted the major portion of their effort 
to the close support role. Of almost one thousand sorties 
flown by these aircraft, approximately two thirds were in 
close support of friendly ground forces and the remainder 
were directed on armed reconnaissance and interdiction 
missions. As in the past the majority of the effort took 
place during the hours of darkness. Weather and bomb- 
ing methods precluded an assessment of the complete 
results of these aircraft. 

United Nations Command Superforts accomplished a 
major airfield neutralization program and were successful 
in reducing all their assigned runway targets to an un- 
tenable state. Over half of the two hundred plus sorties 
completed by the Superforts during the twelve days period 
were devoted to the airfield program. The runways at 
Uiju, Sinuiju, Namsi, Taechon, Pyong-ni, Pyongyang East, 
Pyongyang Main and Saamcham airfields took several 
poundings, and as of 27 July were left in a severely 
cratered condition. Photography of 19 July revealed that 
the Communists had slipped forty-three MIG—-15s into 
North Korea and parked them in revetments at Uiju 
airfield. Medium bomber strikes were immediately di- 
rected against the runway to trap the MIGs and a sub- 
sequent strike against the revetted aircraft. These two 
missions, accomplished on the nights of 20 and 21 July 
were successful in cratering the runway and possibly 
destroying several of the revetted aircraft. 

Medium bombers also performed eighty sorties expend- 
ing about 720 tons of high explosive bombs on Communist 
front line positions in close support of United Nations 
Command ground forces. Three large scale missions were 
accomplished in this phase of operation on the nights of 
16, 17 and 18 July when twenty-three, twenty-three and 
twenty-four sorties respectively, were effective. 

The distribution of psychological warfare leaflets took 
a back seat during the airfield neutralization program as 
almost the entire effort was required to accomplish this 
priority mission. However, a total of eight medium 
bomber leaflet sorties were flown during the twelve day 
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period, four of these on the night of 26 July. These latter 
four sorties distributed “Operation Wind-up” leaflets 
throughout North Korea, designed to create demands by 
the Communist fighting men upon their leaders to be 
released from service now that the war was about over. 

Other targets attacked by the Superforts were the Hong- 
won marshalling yard and the Taewo-ri supply area. 

Combat cargo aircraft flew normal logistical airlift of 
supplies, equipment and personnel in support of United 
Nations Command operations in Korea. 

In late July 1953, President Hisenhower directed that 
distribution of about 10,000 tons of food be made to the 
people of Korea, as a practical expression of the sincere 
sympathy which the people of the United States feel for 
the Koreans, and as a token of United States appreciation 
for their valiant struggle against Communist aggression. 
Food was obtained from reserve United States military 
food stocks in Korea and Japan. Distribution was begun 
in Pusan on 29 July 1953, in Seoul on 30 July, and in 
Taegu and Taejon on 31 July. Every person in the 
Republic of Korea is eligible to receive a food gift under 
this program. 

The United States Government authorized an initial 
expenditure of $200 million for economic aid to the Repub- 
lic of Korea,‘ to be undertaken immediately, in addition 
to the existing co-ordinated United Nations Command- 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency program. 
This authorization resulted from the report and recom- 
mendations made to the President in July 1953 by Dr. 
Henry J. Tasca who, as Special Representative of the 
President for Korean Economic Affairs, conducted a sur- 
vey in Korea on ways and means of strengthening the 
Korean economy.* 


Agreement Reached on Program 
for Strengthening Korean Economy 


Following is the text of an agreement signed at 
Seoul, Korea, on December 14: 


COMBINED ECONOMIC BOARD AGREEMENT FOR A 
PROGRAM OF ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION AND 
FINANCIAL STABILIZATION 


A Program of economic reconstruction and financial 
stabilization shall be designed to make a maximum con- 
tribution towards expanding and strengthening the 
Korean economy. The Unc member of the Combined 
Economic Board is impressed with the needs of the Korean 
economy. Assuming, as both members of the Combined 
Economic Board confidently expect, the full cooperation 
which has characterized the association of the Republic 
of Korea and the United States of America, both in this 
recovery program and in all other relationships, and pro- 
vided also that the need for funds can be justified, the 
Unc member, on his part, pledges his best efforts to obtain 
such aid funds as are required for the achievement of the 
basic objectives of this program. The ROK member of 
the Combined Economic Board, on his part, pledges his 
best efforts to cause the maximum amount of Korean 
funds to be used in support of the common undertaking 
to achieve reconstruction and rehabilitation of the Korean 
economy. 

As in all the relations between the Republic of Korea 
and the United States of America, the program will be 
carried out with full mutual respect for sovereign rights. 





‘For the message of the President to the Congress re- 
questing the authorization, see BuLLETIN of Aug. 10, 1953, 


p. 193. 
* For a summary of Dr. Tasca’s report, see ibid., Sept. 7, 


1953, p. 313. 
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ithin the limits of funds available, the Combined Eco- 

ic Board will endeavor to ensure that obligations are 
made as expeditiously as possible and that the procure- 
ment, actual arrival, and distribution of goods are ex- 
pedited as much as possible. 

In order to raise the planned investment in the pro- 
gram to the highest level consistent with financial stability, 
all endeavors will be made to keep the deficit in the ROK 
war account budget, which is due to the heavy defense 
expenditures, at a minimum threugh careful screening of 
expenditures and the adoption of measures designed to 
increase tax and other revenues, and to reduce the relief 
element in the aid program. Investments will be pro- 
grammed in such a manner that, due regard having been 
given to the importance of selecting essential investment, 
all efforts will be made for the maximum feasible share 
of the total cost to be borne by funds derived from such 
current income, profitq, and savings as are available in 

cordance with Aang 
pene Government the Republic of Korea has estab- 

ed the official exchange rate of 180 hwan per US 
dollar. The|Government of the Republic of Korea and 
the Government of the United States of America have 
agreed to cooperate fully within the framework of the 
economic reconstruction and financial stabilization pro- 
gram, to prevent further inflation and to create stable 
economic and financial conditions in Korea. 

Counterpart deposits at a rate of 180 hwan per US 
dollar will be made by the Government of the Republic 
of Korea for all aid goods and services which arrive on or 
after August 28, 1953. An amount not exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the amount cumulatively deposited, except as the 
Combined Economic Board may approve a higher per- 
centage, shall be released from the counterpart account for 
local expenses of the UN/US organizations administering 
the aid program. The remainder of the counterpart fund 
will be administered by the Combined Economic Board 
with a view of covering eligible expenditure items in the 
ROK war account budget and for such other purposes as 
may be agreed. It is understood that decisions concern- 
ing the use of that part of the counterpart fund which is 
generated by Unxkra-financed imports will be subject 
to the approval of the agent general of UNKRA. 

The Government of the Republic of Korea has decided 
to limit the expansion of credit granted by the Bank of 
Korea and the commercial banks to an annual amount of 
hwan 5 billion, except for credit granted for the pur- 
pose of making counterpart deposits and credit extended 
from the counterpart fund. It is presently estimated that 
the total credit expansion which can take place through 
the banking system without endangering financial economic 
stability would be at the rate of hwan 11 billion in the 
coming twelve months. This magnitude of credit ex- 
pansion together with the utilization of Korean and aid 
funds is designed to make possible an increased level of 
industrial recovery and reconstruction and at the same 
time to preserve essential financial stability. 

Mutually satisfactory procurement arrangements now 
being developed will be instituted and announced shortly. 
These will include suitable arrangements to enable en- 
terprises to utilize Foa funds for the purpose of acquir- 
ing necessary plant, materials and machines. 

The pricing of aid goods and services offered for sale in 
Korea shall be directed at maximizing collections from 
these sales in accordance with the principles set forth in 
Annex B. 

All funds collected from the sale of aid goods that arrive 
on or after August 28, 1953 will be deposited in a col- 
lection account with the exception of those amounts needed 
for meeting the cost of internal distribution of such goods. 
‘The collection account will be used to reduce the indebted- 
ness of the Government of the Republic of Korea to the 
Bank of Korea and for such other purposes as may be 
agreed upon, 

This program will be carried out by skillful and vigor- 
ous action as the actual course of developments unfolds. 
Flexibility in administering the program will be com- 
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bined with the firm resolution to achieve the goals of the 
program. Prior to the actual initiation of the programmed 
projects, the Combined Economic Board will determine 
whether they retain their original economic usefulness 
and financial feasibility in the light of subsequent de- 
velopments. 

The quantitative implications of the program are now 
being developed. 

The Economic Coordination Agreement of 1952* and 
the Economic Aid Agreement of 1948 shall be amended 
in accordance with Annex C.’ 

Signed in duplicate original this fourteenth day of De- 
cember, 1953, at Seoul, Korea. 


C. Tyter Woop, Uno Economic Coordinator. 
Park Too Cu1n, Prime Minister, Republic of Korea, 


Annex A 
FINANCING THE INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


1. The Ces is agreed that the greatest possible portion of 
the total cost of programmed investment shall be con- 
tributed by enterprises from their own funds or savings 
rather than from credit. This policy principle is a re- 
quirement of the investment program in order to ensure 
its consistency with the attainment of financial stabiliza- 
tion during the current program period. 

2. In order to attain this objective, it is agreed that 
in the assignment of individual investment projects pref- 
erence will be given to enterprises which are able to con- 
tribute the largest share of the total project costs from 
their own funds or savings. As a general rule no enter- 
prise will be eligible for assignment of a new investment 
project within the program unless it can provide an agreed 
minimum proportion of the total cost of the project from 
savings. 

38. The Ces shall, on the basis of recommendations of 
the appropriate Crs committees, devise detailed pro- 
cedures for implementing these principles and review 
the progress of financing the investment program. It is 
agreed that significant shortfalls in the proportion of 
savings obtained for financing the investment program 
will require adjustment in the volume of investment goods 
imported under the program in order to maintain balance 
with other elements of the financial stabilization program. 


Annex B 
FORMULATION OF PRICING POLICY 


1. The Combined Economic Board shall accept as a 
basic principle in formulation of pricing policy the desir- 
ability of moving as rapidly as feasible in the direction of 
— determination through the operation of free market 

orces. 

2. Aid goods from all sources which are offered for sale 
in Korea shall be sold at prices approximating those of 
similar items in the free market, but not less than prices 
reflecting the hwan value of the dollar landed cost con- 
verted at the established exchange rate plus all costs of 
internal distribution. As exceptions the Combined Econo- 
mic Board may in its discretion temporarily permit prices 
of certain aid goods to reflect less than the commensurate 
hwan value of the dollar landed cost converted at the 
established exchange rate, where such action will con- 
tribute to the achievement of important program objec- 
tives. It is understood that, whenever deemed necessary, 
aid goods may be sold by auction sale. 

8. In all cases, the internal distribution costs of im- 
ported aid goods, except of those distributed free as relief 





For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 29, 1952, p. 499. 
* Annex C is not printed. 
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goods, will be borne by the ultimate consumer as an ele- 
ment of the price he pays, additional to the element of 
the price representing the converted dollar landed cost. 
The proceeds of the sale of aid goods less costs of internal 
distribution shall be deposited in the collection account, 
which shall be used for reducing the indebtedness of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea to the Bank of 
Korea and for such other purposes as may be agreed upon. 
The hwan costs of distributing aid goods as relief may be 
financed within the ROK budget by authorized releases 
from the counterpart fund. 

4. The Combined Economic Board, on the basis of recom- 
mendations submitted by the appropriate committees, shall 
establish accounting and other procedures to assure at- 
tainment of these objectives. It is agreed that significant 
shortfalls in collections will require review of the invest- 
ment program in light of the attainment of financial 
stabilization. 

5. The Combined Economic Board shall accept as a 
primary objective the reduction and ultimate elimination 
at the earliest feasible date of exceptions agreed to under 
the provisions of paragraph 2 above, and shall instruct the 
appropriate Combined Economic Board committees to 
study and make recommendations designed to attain this 
objective. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


General Assembly 


Narcotic Drugs. Assumption by Organs of the United 
Nations of Functions and Responsibilities Assigned to 
Them under the Terms of the Protocol for Limiting 
and Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, 
the Production of, International and Wholesale Trade 
in, and Use of Opium, 19538, and of the Financial Bur- 
dens Resulting Therefrom. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/2516, Oct. 19, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Transfer to the United Nations of Functions and Powers 
Exercised by the League of Nations Under the Slavery 
Convention of 25 September 1926: Draft Protocol 
Prepared by the Secretary-General. Keport of the 
Sixth Committee. A/2517, Oct. 19, 1953. 8 pp. 
mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Under-Developed Coun- 
tries. Technical Assistance in Public Administration. 
Report of the Second Committee. A/2519, Oct. 20, 
1953. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Admission of New Members. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. A/2520, Oct. 20, 1953. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1954. Revised 
estimates for sections 3, 10, 11, 20 and 23. BHighth 
report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
~ consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Of- 
ficial Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Disarmament Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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and Budgetary Questions to the eighth session of the 
General Assembly. A/2522, Oct. 20, 1953. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Work of the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. Report of the Third Committee. 
A/2523, Oct. 21, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

The Question of Morocco. Report of the First Committee. 
A12526, Oct. 22, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. Assumption by Organs of the United 
Nations of Functions and Responsibilities Assigned 
to Them Under the Terms of the Protocol for Limit- 
ing and Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy 
Plant, the Production of, International and Whole- 
sale Trade In, and Use of Opium, 1953, and of 
the Financial Burdens Resulting Therefrom. LElev- 
enth report of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions to the eighth session 
of the General Assembly. A/2529, Oct. 26, 1953. 
3 pp. mimeo. 

The Tunisian Question. Report of the First Committee. 
A/2530, Oct. 28, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of 
South Africa: Report of the United Nations Good 
Offices Commission. Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. A/2532, Oct. 30, 1953. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1953. 
Report of the Secretary-General. A/2534, Nov. 2, 
1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Headquarters of the United Nations. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. A/2544, Nov. 5, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Election of a Member of the International Court of Jus- 
tice To Fill the Vacancy Caused by the Resignation 
of Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky. List of 
candidates nominated by national groups. Note by 
the Secretary-General. A/2521, 8/3127. Oct. 27, 1953. 
17 pp. mimeo. 

Question of a Change in the Opening Date of Regular 
Sessions of the General Assembly. Twentieth report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A/2553, Nov. 9, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Organization of the Secretariat. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/2554, Nov. 12, 1953. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Personnel Policy of the United Nations. Twenty-first re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions to the eighth session of the 
General Assembly. A/2555. Nov. 14, 1953. 11 pp. 
mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Re- 
port of the Fourth Committee. A/2556, Nov. 17, 1953. 
56 pp. mimeo. 

Publication of Documents Concerning the Drafting and 
Application of the Charter. Preparatory Work With 
Regard to the Possible Holding of a General Con- 
ference of the Members of the United Nations in 
Accordance with Article 109 of the Charter. Amend- 
ment of the Charter: Election of a Technical Com- 
mittee To Study and Report on the Amendment of the 
Charter on the Basis of Proposals To Be Submitted 
by Member States. Report of the Sixth Committee. 
A/2559, Nov. 19, 1953. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All 
Armed Forces and All Armaments: Report of the 
Disarmament Commission. Report of the First Com- 
mittee. A/2562, Nov. 20, 1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Under-Developed Coun- 
tries: Report of the Economic and Social Council 
(Agenda item 27). Technical Assistance in Public 
Administration (Agenda item 61). Draft Report of 
the Second Committee. A/C.2/L.208. Oct. 13, 1953. 
12 pp. mimeo. 

Publication of Documents Concerning the Drafting and 
Application of the Charter; Preparatory Work With 
Regard to the Possible Holding of a General Con- 
ference of the Members of the United Nations in 
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Accordance with Article 109 of the Charter. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. A/C.6/343, Oct. 
16, 1953. 24 pp. mimeo. 

Appointment of a Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budg- 
etary Funds. Resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its 451st plenary meeting on 5 October 
1953. A/ltesolution/108, Oct. 6, 1953. 1 p. mimeo. 

Measures To Limit the Duration of Regular Sessions of 
the General Assembly: Report of the Special Com- 
mittee. Text of the draft resolution adopted by the 
Committee at its 866th meeting on 6 October, 1953. 
A/C./L. 298, Oct. 7, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Appointments To Fill Vacancies in the Membership of 
Subsidiary Bodies of the General Assembly. Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. Report of the Fifth Committee. A/C.5/L. 
249, Oct. 28, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Resolution of the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. Buenos Aires 
1953. Note by the Secretary-General. A/INIF/57, 
Oct. 28, 1953. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Final Act of the Fourth United Nations Technical 
Assistance Conference, A/CONF.5/3, Oct. 30, 1953. 
4 pp. mimeo. 

Complaint by the Union of Burma Regarding Aggression 
Against it by the Government of the Republic of 
China: Report of the Government of the Union of 
Burma. Letter dated 28 October 1953 from the 
Chairman of the Delegation of Burma addressed to 
the Secretary-General. A/C.1/L.70. Oct. 29, 1953. 
16 pp. mimeo. 

Scale of Assessment for the Apportionment of the Ex- 
penses of the United Nations: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. Report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee. A/C.5/L.254, Nov. 18, 1953. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Personnel Policy: Reports of the Secretary-General and 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. Statement by the Secretary- 
General before the Fifth Committee 18 November 
1953. A/C.5/563, Nov. 18, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Law Commission Covering the 
Work of its Fifth Session. Statement made by Mr. 
J. A. P. Francois, Chairman of the International Law 
Commission, at the 387th meeting of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, held on 17 November 1953. A/C.6/L/320, Nov. 
20, 1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Status of the proposal for the establishment of an 
international finance corporation: report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Report of the Working 
Group. A/C.2/L/213, Nov. 20, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Draft 
report of the Fourth Committee. A/C.4/L.278, Oct. 
80, 1953. 31 pp. mimeo. 

Complaint by the Union of Burma Regarding Aggression 
Against it by the Government of the Republic of 
China: Report of the Government of the Union of 
Burma. Letter dated 26 October 1953 from the Chair- 
man of the Delegation of China addressed to the 
Secretary-General. A/C.1/L.69, Oct. 28, 1953. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Fifteenth Report of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination to the Economic and Social Council. 
E/2512, Oct. 26, 1953. 26 pp. mimeo. 

Basic Programme of the Economic and Social Council 
for 1954. Note by the Secretary-General. B/2513, 
Oct. 29, 1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 

World Calendar Reform. Communication dated 28 Oc- 
tober from the Permanent Representative of India to 
the United Nations to the Secretary-General. E/2514, 
Oct. 30, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Activities of the United Nations in the Fields of Preven- 
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tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/151, Nov. 11, 1953. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Questionnaire on the Tax Treatment of Foreign Nationals, 
Assets and Transactions. Reply of the Government 
of Pakistan. E/CN.8/46/Add.3, Nov. 13, 1953. 22 
pp. mimeo. ; 

Economic Commission for Europe. Report of the Eley- 
enth Session of the Timber Committee held in Rome 
from 5 to 12 October 1953. E/ECE/TIM/46, Oct. 28, 
1953. 29 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade Mining Development in 
Asia and the Far East, 1952-1953. Report by the 
Executive Secretary. E/CN.11/1&T/87, Oct. 27, 1953. 
82 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Activities Relating to 
Trade Promotion. Report by the Executive Secretary. 
E/CN.11/1&T/93, Oct. 19, 1953. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Procedures Available for the Review of Initial Tax As 
sessments. Additional Reply of the Government of 
the Republic of China. E/CN.8/59/Add.6/Part II, 
Oct. 20, 1958. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Development of the 
Work of the United Nations for Wider Observance 
of, and Respect for, Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms Throughout the World; and Annual Re- 
ports on Human Rights. Comments of Member 
States received by the Secretary-General under Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 501 C (XVI): 
Burma. E/CN.4/690/Add.5, Oct. 23, 1953. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Secretariat 
Paper. A Summary of Preliminary Study of the 
Possibilities for the Development of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in Latin America. E/CN.12/294, 
Apr. 6, 1953. 24 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Secretariat 
Paper. A Summary of Taxation in Capital-Export- 
ing and Capital-Importing Countries of Foreign Pri- 
vate Investment in Latin America. Vol. 1: United 
States Income Taxation of Private United States In- 
vestment in Latin America. ST/ECA/18 (E/CN.12/ 
298), Mar. 20, 1953. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. A Summary 
of the Study on the Economic Development of Ecua- 
dor. E/CN.12/295, Apr. 9, 1953. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Report of the Work- 
ing Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handicraft 
Marketing (Third Meeting) to the Committee on 
Industry and Trade (Sixth Session). E/CN.11/1&T/ 
90, Oct. 7, 1953. 32 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-Developed Countries. Agreements— 
September 1953. E/TAC/R.72, Oct. 15, 1953. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Technical Assistance 
for Economic Dévelopment. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-Developed Countries. Requests— 
September 1953. E/TAC/R.71, Oct. 15, 1953. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Questionnaire on the Tax Treatment of Foreign Na- 
tionals, Assets and Transactions. Additional Reply 
of the Government of India. E/CN.8/46/Add. 
26/Part II. Oct. 14, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Local Costs To Be Borne by Governments. Communica- 
tion from the Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/TAC/17, Oct. 6, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development. Hx- 
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panded Programme of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries, 
Requests August 1953. E/TAC/R.70, Oct. 9, 1953. 
6 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland on the Adminis- 
tration of Tanganyika for the Year 1952. Note by the 
Secretary-General. 1/1083, Sept. 28, 1953. 1 p. 
mimeo. 
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Resignation of Ambassador 
Warren Lee Pierson 


Press release 679 dated December 29 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Secretary Dulles and Warren Lee Pierson 
upon the completion of Mr. Pierson’s work as 

nited States delegate to the Tripartite Commis- 
sion on German Debts: 


Secretary Dulles to Mr. Pierson 
DeceMBER 23, 1953 


My Dear Mr. Pierson: 
I have your letter of November 20, 1953 wherein 
ou submit your resignation as the United States 
elegate to the Tripartite Commission on German 
Debts, the work of which was concluded success- 
fully upon the entry into force on September 16, 
1953 of a series of intergovernmental agreements 
designed to settle Germany’s external debts. 
en you were called upon to serve on the Tri- 
partite Commission on German Debts it was not 
expected that you would be required to devote so 
much time coe effort to the work of the Commis- 
sion. As the negotiations a however, 
conflicting interests arose and numerous problems 
of a very complex nature developed. The fact that 
settlement arrangements were finally worked out 
which are satisfactory to all parties at interest and 
which have reasonable prospects of fulfillment, 
may be regarded as a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment and a tribute to your able leadership of the 
United States Delegation. The successful settle- 
ment of this problem is a major step forward in the 
attainment of our political objectives in Europe. 
In view of the fact that the work of the Com- 
mission has been completed, I accept your resigna- 
tion as United States Delegate to the Tripartite 
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Commission on German Debts with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DuLLzEs 


Mr. Pierson to Secretary Dulles 
NovemMper 20, 1953 


The Honorable 
The Secretary of State 


Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith my resig- 
nation as United States Delegate to the Tripartite 
Commission on German Debts with the personal 
rank of Ambassador, to which I was appointed 
on June 16, 1951. 

The Tripartite Commission on German Debts 
was established by the Governments of the Re- 
poate of France, the United Kingdom of Great 

ritain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America in order to work out a general 
yo gaaan for the settlement of German external 

ebts. 

The Commission held preliminary discussions 
in June and July 1951 with representatives of 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and with representatives from some of the 
principal creditor countries. 

In December 1951 the Commission reached a 
decision with the German Government on terms 
for the settlement of claims of the three Govern- 
ments for post-war economic aid furnished to 
Germany? 

The Commission then summoned a general con- 
ference which assembled in February 1952 at Lon- 
don to consider a settlement of Germany’s pre-war 
debts. Over 25 creditor countries were repre- 
sented at the Conference and representatives of 
private creditor groups also participated. In spite 
of the great complexity of the problems which 
faced the Conference and the number of interests 
which had to be reconciled, a report was adopted 
in August 1952 which received the unanimous 
agreement of all the creditor interests involved.* 

Thereafter a series of agreements were drawn 
up based upon the recommendations of the Lon- 
don Conference, which I signed on behalf of the 
United States Government at London on February 
27, 1953.4 The Agreements were submitted to the 
United States Senate for its advice and consent 
for ratification. 

I participated in the hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in June 1953. The 


+ Butxetin of July 2, 1951, p. 35. 

* Ibid., Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1021. 

* Tbid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. 

‘For an announcement of the signing, see ibid., Mar. 9, 
1953, p. 373. 
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Agreements received Senate approval shortly 
thereafter. The necessary formalities having been 
completed, the Agreements entered into effect on 
September 16, 1953.5 Within a brief time, as an 
auspicious beginning, the Federal Republic of 
Germany deposited about $17 million as the initial 
ayment on obligations owed to this Government 
and to the holders of German dollar obligations in 
accordance with the terms of the agreements.® 
The assignment was a challenging one, and it 
is a source of great personal satisfaction to me 
that it proved possible to find a solution to the 
problem of the German external debt which ap- 
ars to have reasonable pan of fulfillment. 
consider that the task which was assigned to me 
has been completed. I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the support which was given me by the 
Department and the members of my staff. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warren Ler Pierson 


Security Council Again 


Postpones Trieste Discussion 
Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N." 
U.8./U.N. press release dated December 14 


The Council has met on three occasions during 
the past 2144 months under this item, with the 


* Ibid., Sept. 28, 1953, p. 419; Oct. 12, 1953, p. 479. 
* Ibid., Nov. 2, 1953, p. 598. 
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result each time that considerations outside the 
direct purview of this Council have indicated the 
advisability of postponement. During this period, 
we are pleased to note, there has been a considerable 
decrease in the tension which has at times charac- 
terized the relations in this area. 

A very notable example of the relaxation of 
tension is the withdrawal of troops by both sides, 
Other significant measures have likewise con- 
tributed to the relaxation of tension. 

The members of the Security Council are aware, 
of course, that diplomatic discussions have been 
underway for some time to find a peaceful solution 
for the present difficulties with regard to the prob- 
lem of Trieste. It is the firm belief of the United 
States Government that no useful purpose would 
be served by a further consideration of the Trieste 
item in the Security Council at this time. Discus- 
sions looking toward the means for achieving a 
peaceful solution are of course continuing. We 
are hopeful that fruitful results will be achieved. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I move that 
the Council decide at this time to postpone further 
consideration of the Trieste item pending the out- 
come of the current efforts to find a solution for 
this important matter.® 





* Made in the Security Council on Dec. 14. 
*The Council voted on Dec. 14 to postpone further con- 
sideration indefinitely. 
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Press Releases: December 28-January 3 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to December 28 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 600 
= ee 30, 662 of December 16, and 665 of Decem- 
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No. Date Subject 
676 12/28 Correspondence on lend-lease. 
677 12/29 Dulles: Reduction of troops in Korea. 
678 12/29 Dulles: Viet Minh penetration. 
679 12/29 Resignation of Warren L. Pierson. 
680 12/31 Ban on Rumanian publications. 
681 12/31 Migrant labor agreement extended. 
682 12/31 Anniversary of Haiti’s independence. 
1 1/1 _ Tripartite note to U.S. 8. R. 
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